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TIONS AT SAN FRANCISCO 


BY 


CAPTAIN L. D. WILDMAN 


Signal Corps, U. S. A. 


T quarter after five on the 
morning of the 18th of 
April, 1906, the city of 
San Francisco, with an 

area of twenty-five square 

miles and a population of 
over half a million people, 

contained about 30,000 

working telephones con- 

nected by thousands of 
overhead wire and hundreds of 
miles of cables laid in 
the streets, together 
branch offices of the Western Union 

Telegraph and Postal Telegraph Com- 

panies situated at central points in the 

city. Into San Francisco by cables came all 
the telegraph wires from the large cities of 
the East, the Middle West, the North and 


the South, as well as the long distance tele- 


miles of 
conduits beneath 
with twenty-five 


phone wires connecting cities and towns on 
the Pacific Coast. China, Japan and the 
Philippines were also connected with San 
Francisco by the Mackay-Bennett Cable, 
touching at Honolulu. The transportation 


in the city was carried on over an infinite 
network of tracks by overhead trolley and 
underground cable systems. 

At 5:16, when the swaying of the Trem- 
blor ceased, the entire street car service 
stopped, the telephone service became abso- 
lutely demoralized and useless, all of the 
branch telegraph offices were abandoned, 
the Pacific Cable service was interrupted, 
and the only means of communication left 
were one or two insecure wires to the East 
operated by the Western Union and Postal 
Telegraph Companies from their shattered 
main offices. 

There are few people outside of San 
Francisco who can realize to how great an 
extent the ordinary daily routine of business 
or pleasure is regulated by the modern fa- 
cilities for communicating information, re- 
quests, or orders, by telephone or telegraph. 

When Rome burned, its inhabitants were 
not accustomed to rapid means of commu- 
nication, and, therefore, neither their daily 
lives, plans nor their necessities stopped 
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with the same sudden completeness with 
which life in San Francisco stopped. 

When Chicago burned, the telephone was 
not in use and people had neither built their 
homes nor ordered their lives with reference 
to this means of bridging distance. 

In San Francisco on the morning of the 
18th of April, every man’s place of business 
was completely severed from his place of 
residence. 
tion and while the need for communication 
was greater at that time than it had ever 
been before, there were no facilities for com- 
munication nor transportation. 


Fires sprang up in every direc- 


A minimum 
of necessity with a maximum of means was 
suddenly changed in the fraction of a min- 
ute to a maximum of need and—no means. 

By three o'clock in the afternoon, after 
the fire had completed its work of destroy- 
ing communications by driving the last op- 
erator from the Postal Telegraph office, 
there was not one single telegraph or tele- 
phone wire in operation in the city of San 
Francisco, nor a-single car moving upon its 
thousands of miles of track. On the other 
hand, there were 500,000 people in a wild 
rush to save property, the lives of their 
friends and relatives, or their business in- 
terests. Not less than one in every five 
wished to communicate outside the city with 
friends and relatives, while hundreds of 
thousands of messages were pouring in 
from the four corners of the earth addressed 
to persons whose fixed residences had been 
burned and who were then living in the 
streets, in the parks or in the camps. 

In all the streets of the burning or burned 
portions of the city, there was one huge net- 
work of tangled, twisted wires hanging 
upon swaying poles, or suspended from half 
fallen walls and cornices. As one ordinarily 
walks along the crowded streets the wires 
upon it are little in evidence, but after a fire 
such as this, the immense amount of wire 
used in the ordinary business of a city is 
brought forcibly to one’s attention, for in 
addition to the wires for communications 
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and transportation, are the wires for electric 
lighting and power and the fire alarm sys- 
tem of the city. The photograph taken 
looking down Sacramento street illustrates 
the tangled mass of wreckage and wires 
which confronted the city on the second day 
of the fire. 

If the private need for communication at 
this time was extremely great, it dwindled 
to nothing in comparison with the public 
need, for in any such emergency there 
must be a directing head, and without con- 
solidation or co-ordination, wasted time and 
unnecessary expenditures necessarily follow. 
In this great calamity, the efforts of the fire- 
men had to be directed; the efforts of the 
police to prevent disorder had to be di- 
rected ; the distribution of food and clothing 
had to be directed; the prevention of the 
liquor traffic had to be directed ; the removal 
The 


automobile was the combined means of com- 


of public property had to be directed. 


munication and transportation. 

It, therefore, was imperative that lines of 
reconstructed in the 
shortest possible time. Upon the technical 
heads of the various corporations engaged 
in the telegraphic and telephonic communi- 
cations of the city naturally devolved the 
work of bringing order out of chaos. In the 
case of the Western Union and Postal Tele- 
graph Companies, all the property which 


communication be 


could have been used for the purpose of re- 
construction had been burned and _ utterly 
destroyed. The railroad lines coming into 
San Francisco were congested and it was 
many days before the necessary instruments 
The 
Telephone Company had to untangle its 
wires and repair its switch-boards, before 
progress in new work could be made. The 
Signal Corps of the Army had no debris to 
clear away. It had a trained force at hand. 
It had store-houses at Benicia, only thirty- 
six miles away. Upon the Signal Corps, 
therefore, fell the brunt of the first week’s 
work. 


and line material were brought in. 











The earthquake had scarcely ceased when 
General Funston, realizing that the services 
of the Army would be necessary, attempted 
to communicate with the troops in the im- 
mediate vicinity for the purpose of assisting 
the police and the firemen. The lines were 
all down. His first official order was sent 
by his coachman, mounted upon a carriage 
horse. His second order was transmitted 
to the troops across the bay by a boat. His 
third order to troops was transmitted from 
the Presidio to Fort Miley by the single 
telephone wire which remained intact. The 
fact that the operators at the telephone 
switch-boards at the military post were 
attending to their duties immediately after 
the earthquake, in the midst of confusion, is 
an illustration of the value of the discipline 
of the military organization. 

At 10 o’clock on the morning of the 18th, 
the first flying telegraph office was estab- 
lished by the Signal Corps, connecting the 
Presidio Central by a line which was ordered 
constructed after 8 o’clock that morning. 
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LOOKING DOWN SACRAMENTO STREET. 





This telegraph office was at the very western 
outskirts of the fire at all times during the 
day, and was utilized for the transmission of 
orders concerning explosives, troops and 
transportation. On the other side of the 
fire, the Commanding General had a clear 
right of way over the Postal Telegraph wire 
to Washington until 3 o'clock, while at 
the same hour all arrangements had been 
made to keep communication with Wash- 
ington by means of cables from Oakland to 
the Ferry Building, which was unburned. 
All of this work was done by seven men of 
the Signal Corps of the Army, stationed in 
San Francisco and the Presidio. 

The Pacific States Telephone Company, 
in the meantime, had organized and had 
started to clear its switchboards and un- 
tangle the wires in the unburned district. 

On Thursday morning while the fire was 
still raging, temporary headquarters were 
established for the Commanding General at 
Fort Mason, and the various heads of the 
city government, the mayor, police, water 
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commissioners, and others established them- 
selves in various school buildings in the un- 
burned portions of the city. It devolved 
upon the Signal Corps to connect all these 
important bureaus with each other and with 
the Army Headquarters, as well as to pro- 
vide communication from these points to the 
over telegraph lines. 

Aid for the homeless and food and cloth- 
ing for the inhabitants of San Francisco had 
by this time commenced to pour in from 
surrounding towns by the various railroad 
routes. It was necessary to unload these 
supplies and transport them to central places 
in the unburned district with the utmost dis- 
patch, and to do this the Quartermaster and 
Commissary Departments of the Army,re- 
quired lines of communication and informa- 
tion. The Pacific State Telephone Company 
had more than it could do in untangling its 
own affairs. It had tobe doneby the Army or 
not at all. On this second day, two officers 
and thirty men from Benicia Barracks, 
thirty-six miles away, arrived in San Fran- 
cisco with nearly two carloads of telegraph 
instruments, wire, insulators, brackets, poles, 
batteries, telephone instruments, field buz- 
zers, acetylene lanterns, flags, and all means 
for signaling by any of the various methods. 
By order of the Secretary of War, ten oper- 
ators and twenty instruments, with battery 
and line material, were turned over to the 
Western Union Telegraph Company in 
charge of an experienced sergeant. The 
officers and men established a supply depot 
at Fort Mason, and immediately commenced 
the construction of the necessary lines and 
opened communication by flag with Alcatraz 
and Angel Islands. By nightfall of the sec- 
ond day, all three Quartermaster docks were 
connected with each other and with the 
Commanding General and the chiefs of all 
departments, and by the judicious utiliza- 
tion of the means for transportation at hand 
at the Presidio, these three docks made the 
distribution of supplies so effective that it 
was unnecessary for a single man, woman 


or child in San Francisco to go supperless 
or without sufficient clothing. 

On the third day, the great freight yards 
of the Southern Pacific and Santa Fé Rail- 
roads were connected telegraphically with 
the Quartermaster and Commissary Depart- 
ments, and a bureau established by the Sig- 
nal Corps at the Ferry Building for trans- 
mitting to the newspapers all inquiries for 
missing persons telegraphed from all sec- 
tions of the United States and Europe. 
There were thousands of these messages in 
the first four or five days. The magnitude 
of the city work was such that it would have 
been impossible to handle the business by 
telephone, and wherever needed, telegraph 
offices were established, manned by Signal 
Corps operators with Signal Corps instru- 
ments, and, in most cases, over lines built by 
the Signal Corps. These first offices were 
put in with astonishing rapidity and all 
means to gain an end were utilized in order 
to construct the lines. After communica- 
tion was obtained, these temporary lines 
were immediately paralleled by a substantial 
line constructed in most cases from _ insu- 
lated wire, and over routes where they 
would be least disturbed by the reconstruc- 
tion and cutting down of the overhead com- 
mercial systems. By constructing in this 
way speed and a minimum of delays due to 
breaks, were obtained. In some cases 
through the burned districts the cable 
slots were utilized to carry insulated 
wire. This method of construction was 
fairly rapid, convenient, and safe in some 
places, but was not extensively used on ac- 
count of the fact that the underground 
cables of the Western Union were found 
undestroyed within a few days and were 
utilized by the permission of that company. 
If it had not been for these cables it would 
have been impossible to have kept communi- 
cation along Market street during the pe- 
riod of dynamiting, except through the 
cable slots. 

On the fourth day the city was districted 
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and each military district was put in charge 
of an officer of the Regular Army. The 
headquarters of the downtown districts 
were in the midst of ruins, and were so lo- 
cated for the purpose of guarding the vast 
amounts of money in vaults and safes. In 
none of these districts was the Signal 
Corps telegraph office half an hour behind 
the occupancy of headquarters. The UV. S. 
Mint, the U. S. Sub-Treasury, the head- 
quarters ‘of the National Guard, the head- 
quarters of the 

Marine Corps ‘ 
and the  head- 
quarters of the 
Navy were also 
connected about 
this time at va- 
rious widely 
separated points 
in the city. As 
the Navy head- 
quarters were 
upon the flag- 
ship Chicago, 
the Army was 
therefore in 
communication 
by wireless tele- 
graph with 
Mare Island, 
Goat Island, the 
Farallones, Oak- | 
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land, Point Arguillo, Los Angeles and San 
Diego. Telephonic connection was also 
furnished between the headquarters of the 
Governor of the State and the offices of the 
Commanding General and the Mayor of 
San Francisco. 

By this time it was Seen that all the men 
and material at Benicia Barracks would be 
necessary for the work of the next week 
and a large number of operators would be 
needed in addition. All the officers but one 
at Benicia Barracks, and every man avail- 
able for the purpose as well as all the sup- 
plies were, therefore, ordered to the city, 
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and request was made upon the Chief Sig- 
nal Officer of the Army at Washington for 
fifty operators and twenty linemen, in con- 
sequence of which, Company A of the 
Signal Corps, with two officers and 150 
miles of line material and supplies were or- 
dered to San Francisco from Fort Leaven- 
worth, Kansas. That company moved out 
on the same day that the order was received, 
and arrived in San Francisco May Ist. 
Three days after the earthquake the 
Western Union 
Telegraph Com- 
pany establishéd 
direct communi- 
cation with New 
York and Wash- 
ington from the 
erry Building, 
and the Signal 
Corps operators 
given to them 
for the emer- 
gency were uti- 
lized in handling 
the Govern- 
ment business 
solely. In the 
meantime, the 
Postal 
graph Company 


Tele- 


had been given 
material, in- 
struments, batteries and tentage to enable 
them to establish an office in San Francisco 
and to re-instrument the Pacific cable office 
at its landing near the Cliff House. The 
Pacific State Télephone Company had also 
cleaned ‘up the switchboard at its “West” 
exchange in the unburned district and was 
making every effort to clear its overhead 
wires of the surrounding entanglement with 
the electric light, trolley and telegraph 
wires. Arrangements were made on the 
23d with that company to work with the 
Army telephone centrals, in which there had 
been by that time about 100 telephones in- 
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stalled. Four trunk lines were, thererore, 
brought from their nearest cable terminal 
to the switchboard at Fort Mason, which 
gave the Army the advantage of every tele- 
phone established by the telephone company 
throughout the city. These telephones 
were of immense advantage in the subse- 
quent work, and the telephone company 
gave the “relief” question first considera- 
tion. 

During this week the consolidated relief 
bureau, under Lieutenant-Colonel Febiger, 
was established and telegraph offices were 
installed at the headquarters of each of the 
seven sections. Wherever it was necessary, 
branch telephone lines were put in from 
these headquarters, giving them an interior 
system of communication of their own. 
When the relief camps (twenty in number) 
were established under the direction of 
Colonel Evans, these were also supplied 
with an intercommunicating telephone sys- 
tem, connecting, through his headquarters 
office, with every other telephone and tele- 
graph office in the city. These intercom- 
municating telephone systems, for the sole 
use of particular divisions, were of inesti- 
mable value, and it is safe to say that the 
expenses in connection with the distribution 
and transportation of these supplies were 
very materially lessened by the co-ordina- 
tion of distribution. By May toth, 46 tele- 
graph offices had been opened, all of which 
were operated by enlisted men of the Signal 
Corps (with the exception of those estab- 
lished at the railroad freight terminals), 
which were operated by employees of the 
railroad. 

For the first two weeks all the telegraph 
offices and telephone centrals were open 
continuously night and day, and every 
available lineman was given a certain dis- 
trict to patrol and maintain. The difficul- 
ties of this part of the work are hard to 
imagine, as it was impossible to completely 
distinguish Signal Corps wires from the 
mass of dead wires running along the same 
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streets and dangling from the same poles. 
In spite of tags and the supervision of the 
Signal Corps linemen, these wires were 
often cut down. As many as twenty breaks 
in one day, due to falling walls, dynamite 
and commercial linemen, were reported on 
the few miles of lines connecting Fort 
Mason, the Hall of Justice and the Ferry 
Building, but the Traffic Manager’s Line 
Journal reports no complete interruption 
for more than thirty minutes at any one 
time, although there were several times 
when not mere than one message was sent 
between consecutive breaks. 

At the end of the second week it was 
seen that these lines of communication 
would have to be maintained for two or 
three months, and a slight reorganization of 
all circuits was made, so that all the line 
construction covered complete circles, thus 
providing for the maintenance of communi- 
cation over any particular circuit, unless 
two breaks occurred simultaneously. Even 
under these circumstances, the batteries 
were so distributed that in case of two 
breaks the two portions of the circuit could 
exchange messages with each other. This 
plan gave the absolute minimum of inter- 
ruptions. 

The volume of business handled over 
these internal lines was simply enormous, 
the maximum being reached about the 26th, 
on which day about 2,000 telegraph mes- 
sages were sent, several of them to Wash- 
ington containing over 1,300 words, while 
the telephone messages, although unre- 
corded, probably amounted to 3,000 more. 
The only complaint in this service was from 
the general public who were unable to send 
paid messages from these Government of- 
fices. This was not allowed, for the simple 
reason that each line was being worked to 
its full capacity, and the handling of money, 
without the necessary books or office force, 
would have been a sheer impossibility. 
Hundreds of personal telegrams, however, 
were accepted at these offices, to be paid 
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SIGNAL’ CORPS TRANSPORTATION. 


for upon delivery, marked “collect.” By 
adopting this or an equivalent method at 
the start, the commercial telegraph com- 
panies themselves would have been saved 
the criticism of accepting “paid” messages 
which afterwards had to be forwarded by 
mail. 

The methods of the Army in constructing 
these temporary and semi-permanent lines 
of information and communication differed 
radically from the methods which would 
have been employed either in the field or in 
a permanent or semi-permanent camp. 
Some of the conditions to be overcome 
made the subject more complicated, while 
on the other hand the very presence of the 
wreckage made some of the work much 
easier. In the first days, the greatest dif- 
ficulty was in obtaining the necessary trans- 
portation for men and material. The Sig- 
nal Corps had one automobile which was 
necessarily utilized for a great number of 
purposes. Its record on the first day was 
over two hundred miles over broken and 





piled-up asphalt pavement, through walls of 
flames, under or through networks of trail- 
ing wires and over piles of brick and 
broken cornices lined with scrap tin, and 
with sharp splinters of iron and wood 
everywhere. ‘It was used for carrying bat- 
teries and telegraph instruments from the 
Presidio to the flying telegraph lines, for 
the wounded, for nurses, for doctors; for 
carrying personal messages to and from the 
Commanding General; for carrying food, 
drugs and powder ; for hauling the records 
from the headquarters office to a place of 
safety, for taking disturbers of the peace 
to police headquarters, for hauling dis- 
abled wagons out of the public thorough- 
fares, for carrying the sick from burning 
hospitals, in addition to its legitimate use 
in the Signal Corps work. This transpor- 
tation was the only transportation which 
could be obtained at that time. On the 
second day two saddle horses were added 
to the equipment of the Signal Corps. On 
the third day an express wagon and four 
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more saddle horses were procured, ob- 
tained from any 
legitimate way. 
ing to the Signal 
Corps, all tele- 
graph offices es- 
tablished, all 
storehouses 
tained, and all 
property be- 
longing to the 
Signal Corps 
was immediate- 
ly marked or 


available place in any 
All transportation belong- 


ob- 
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dinary rules of the Signal Corps as to the 
method of handling the official business 
which, in ordinary times, is handed to the 
operator upon a 
special form and 
properly  certi- 
fied by an offi- 
In the first 
three days mes- 


cer. 


sages were hand- 
ed in on every- 
thing from the 
backs of old let- 
ters to a much 


designated by a soiled cuff. The 
Signal flag so operators were 
that there was instructed to do 
no interference things and to 
from civilians or cory WALI. place no objec- 
civilian commit- tions to meth- 
tees after it had been once obtained. The ods providing the regulations necessary for 


equipment finally increased until, at its max- 
imum, the Signal Corps had assigned or 
belonging to it two automobiles, eight sad- 
dle horses, five and one 
spring wagon for the maintenance and 
erection and 
supply of its 
hundred 


escort wagons 


miles 
of overhead con- 


struction. Each 
telegraph office 
as it was es- 
tablished was 


marked with a 
Signal flag and 
furnished with 
an operator and 
lineman, sending 
and 
blanks and en- 


receiving 





the payment of these Government messages 
to the foiwarding lines by the Quartermas- 
ter’s Department were complied with. Be- 
fore being placed in an office it was ex- 
plained to every ewlisted man that the object 
of his office was 
to forward and 
deliver tele- 
grams; that his 
common 
judgment 
were to be used 


sense 
and 


in every case, 
that his own 
reputation de- 


pended upon the 
proper exercise 
of his judgment, 
and it is to the 
credit of the en- 


MAIN OFFICE OF THE POSTAL TELEGRAPH CO. 


velopes, a type- 
writer, pens, pencils and the necessary 
office stationery, with the exception of de- 
livery sheets and books which could not be 
supplied. 

It was also impossible to enforce the or- 


listed man of 
the Signal Corps that there are few re- 
corded cases where his judgment 
faulty. This is particularly remarkable 
when it is considered that many of the 
men were handling their first real tele- 


was 
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graph office, and that their instruction 
had been in a school where mistakes were 
not costly. From being under the super- 
vision of officers and non-commissioned of- 
ficers of experience, they were suddenly 
placed upon their own resources on busy 
lines in the midst of turmoil and confusion. 
The work was not only done, but well done 
and quickly done. The linemen were at 
quite as great a disadvantage as the oper- 
ators. All but seven of them were from 
Benicia and Fort Leavenworth and did not 
know the city. There were no maps for 
them and no time to get more than a gen- 
eral idea of the city as a whole. All the 
old landmarks were wiped out, and when 
it was necessary to run lines from head- 
quarters to any designated portion of the 
city, they were simply told to find the place 
and put in the line. The officers, sergeants 
and corporals in command of these line- 
building squads did the rest without a 
question, without asking how, without ask- 
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ing why, and evidently without hesitation. 

The service has not been perfect, for the 
simple reason that it costs money to make 
anything perfect. It was simply a ques- 
tion with the Commanding General and the 
Chief Signal Officer as to whether a large 
amount of money was to be spent for per- 
fect lines and perfect service, or the mini- 
mum amount for satisfactory service. In 
the month of May, 30,255 telegrams were 
handled over these lines. There have been 
thrée official complaints, one of which was 
clearly the fault of the Signal Corps, an- 
other of which is doubtful, and the third 
was the fault of the officer sending the 
message. There have been four or five 
unofficial requests for a better service, as 
the telegrams from certain points to certain 
points took longer than seemed necessary. 
In this latter case the delays were neces- 
sary, owing to the crowded condition of the 
circuit. A new circuit could have been 


built at an expense of about sixty dollars 
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per mile for a distance of ten miles. This 
added line would have made the service 
nearly perfect. The conditions did not 
warrant the expense and the line was not 
put in. 

Concerning the commercial companies, 
there is nothing but praise for the courtesy 
of their officers and employees in San Fran- 
cisco. It is rather surprising that more 
tempers were not lost after the many hard 
days and sleepless nights of every one con- 
nected with the reconstruction of com- 
munications, but these technical heads of 
large corporations have been uniformly ac- 
commodating and all the branches of the 
communication and transportation corpo- 
rations have worked for and with each 
other in the utmost harmony. The Signal 
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Corps was in a position, by reason of its 
supplies and its transportation, to extend 
many favors. These favors were recipro- 
cated by permission to utilize property 
lying dormant or not necessary for immedi- 
ate use. This mutual helpfulness has been 
one of the characteristics of the calamity 
and has been shown by the corporation 
official as well as by the individual. This is 
not always the same thing. In a similar 
calamity there are a number of results 
which, in the light of experience, would be 
accomplished by different means, but, all 
things considered, the reconstruction has 
been marked by extreme rapidity and a 
maximum of efficiency with a minimum of 
expense, and without any attendant fric- 
tion on the part of those engaged in it. 











THE SEARCH FOR WILLIAM JONES 


BY 
CRITTENDEN MARRIOTT 


COTT had come back 
from three years’ duty 
in the Philippines, con- 
vinced that woman was 
the finest thing in all 
nature and he was quite 
prepared to fall in love 





at a moment's notice. 
Probably this was why—but that belongs 
at the end and not at the beginning of the 
story. 

His interests in life, which were large, 
lay in Boston, but his pleasure in it, which 
was enormous, lay in New York. In three 
years in the Orient, he had unconsciously 
absorbed the army conviction that New 
York is the East, and that Boston is but 
a small speck on the periphery instead of 
the hub of the wheel which its residents 
consider it to be. If asked, he would have 
denied quite honestly that this was so, but 
nevertheless, he decided to stop over in 
New York where he did not know a soul, 
instead of going straight on to Boston 
where everybody knew him and his great- 
grandfather before him. 

And somehow, once in the great iron city, 
he lingered on, despite sundry urgent letters 
from lawyers and others, calling him to 
Boston to attend to business that really 
could not be put off a day longer. The great 
city has a fascination for most people, even 
if, like this clear-eyed young giant, they 
do not care to adopt it for a home. 
Scott liked its crowded streets, its tower- 
ing buildings, its mighty rivers, its green 
park. Tired of alien peoples, he de- 
lighted in the haunts of men of his own 


race, and, wearied of the brilliant sunshine 
of the tropics, he revelled in the freshness 
of an Eastern spring where every breath 
was perfumed, every dew-drop glittered 
with prismatic colors, every bird-note rang 
a promise that all summer could not ful- 
fill. 

Wandering in the park late one after- 
noon, he sat himself down in a nook where 
the bust of a poet smiled through a tangle 
of scarlet quince and snowy syringa. The 
sunlight fell in brilliant spots, dappling 
with gold the tiny lake that rippled close at 
hand. Sweet was the scent of the honey- 
suckle, melodious the music of the water, 
brilliant the glitter of the gold-pointed 
spruce needles. Nothing was wanting but a 
girl! 

Then she appeared. There are thousands 
of girls in New York—thousands of them 
pretty. Scott was in the mood for a chat 
with a girl, and although he did not know 
it, his tastes were catholic; to him almost 
any eyes were fair that would smile upon 
him. 

So the girl came, walking slowly into his 
field of vision at the edge of the lake, 
where golden forsythia and purple lilacs 
stood against the sunset. He could see only 
a mass of hair, one pink ear, and a mere 
suggestion of a cheek, but there was no 
halter on his imagination, and it endowed 
her with all the loveliness of a goddess. 
Then she turned slowly and he had just 
time to see that fancy had, for once, painted 
true, when she sank, fainting to the ground. 

Scott never clearly remembered the events 
of the next few moments, except that he 
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then and there realized for the first time 
how much anapparently ethereal maid could 
It took all his strength to lift her to 
There he 


weigh. 
the grass at the side of the road. 
sprinkled her brow with water, poured a 
few drops between her tightly closed lips, 
and after a while had the satisfaction of see- 
ing her eyes open. 

“There,” he said gently, as he helped her 
“You'll be all right soon. Sit 
down on this bench for a moment.” - He 


to rise. 


paused, and seeing her color return, con- 
tinued, “Now, if you feel strong enough to 
be left alone, I'll go and get you a cab.” 

But the girl raised her hand. “No,” she 
said, “Don’t go. I'll be able to walk to the 
cars soon.” 

Scott shook his “You 
possibly walk to the cars without fainting 


head. couldn’t 


“I’ve seen people done up 
Let me calla 


again,” he said. 
before, and I know the signs. 


cab and send you home. I insist.” 


A fuller color rose to the girl’s face. “TI 


money to cab,” she said, 


haven't 
dully; “and I haven’t a home to go to. I 


pay a 


was turned out of my lodgings this morn- 
ing for non-payment of rent, and I’ve had 
nothing to eat for three days. I never 
thought to come to this, but—if you really 
want to be kind, give me something to eat.” 
The last words were a wail. 

occurred to 
It’s truth 


“Good heavens!” It never 
Scott to doubt the girl’s story. 
spoke in her face, in her bearing, in her ac- 
cents. “There's a restaurant about two 
blocks from here where I meant to dine,” 
he said. 


or, if you'll take my arm, I think you might 


“T can go and get you something, 


be able to get there yourself.” 
Pll try.” 


The generous dinner put new strength into 


“You are very good. 
the girl. Scott could see the life flow into 
her wan cheeks as she ate, hungrily yet 
daintily. And then she told him her story. 

She had been born in Richmond, and had 
lived there all her life until a few weeks 


before. Then her mother, dying, had told 
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her that her father, whom she had always 
supposed to be dead, was really living in 
New York. Incompatibility had separated 
the parents while the daughter was a child, 
and they had never seen each other again. 

When her mother was dead, the girl came 
to New York to seek her father, with $500 
and an address. Within an hour she had 
lost both. Since then she had lived from 
hand to mouth, hoping against hope to find 
her father. , 

“What's his name?” asked Scott. 
“It's Jones,”- she said, 
My 
Did you ever hear 


The girl smiled. 
somewhat bitterly. “William Jones. 
name is Helen Jones. 
There are eighteen pages of 
Can you find 


it before? 
Jones in the city directory. 
father among so many?” 

“Why, yes. I think so. 
vertised ?” 

“Advertised? No.” 

“That's the quickest way to find him, I 
think. Now, the thing for you to do is to 
let me loan you enough to go on for a week 


Have you ad- 


or two-—now, don't say no; there’s really 
nothing else for you to do. It’s too late for 
you to look for a new boarding place to- 
night, so you had better go back to your 
old place, pay your landlady, and stay 
the 


give me 


there for present. Meanwhile, if 


the particulars, as far 
them, I'll go 


the 


you ll 


as you know down and 


put advertisements in all papers. I 
won't use your name, of course— William 
Jones, who left Richmond in the year so 
and so, please call and learn something to 
his advantage’—that sort of thing, you 
know. If that doesn’t produce results, I'll 


put some detectives on the case.” 


Mornings came and went, but they 


brought no tidings of the right William 
Other by the 
William Joneses by the score, 


Jones. Joneses appeared 
thousands ; 
old Joneses, young Joneses, tall Joneses, 
fair Joneses, stout Joneses, every Jones in 


the city, it seemed, except the right one. 
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Him even the vast intricate machinery set 
in motion by the wand of gold failed to 
grind out. And meanwhile Scott’s furlough 
was rapidly slipping away and the time of 
returning to his regiment was drawing near. 

Night after night went by, until all the 
shy park creatures came to know the pair 
who daily met by the lake, and to guess the 
untold secret that lay between them. It 
was all so plain to the squirrels that nestled 
together in the hollow oak, to the wanton 
whippoorwills that cried their plaintive 
notes in the gloom. Then came a morning 
a Sunday morning—when Scott, looking 
over the pages of the Gotham News, saw 
stretching across the page the following 
headlines, big, black, sensational : 





IS CHIVALRY DEAD? 


Can A PRETTY AND WELL-DRESSED BUT 
STARVING WomMAN AsK A GENTLEMAN 
For A MEAL In New York WIrtHovut 
Be1nGc INSULTED. 


Dolly Dimple Tests the Matter. 


OUT OF TEN MEN WHO LISTEN TO HER PITI- 
FUL TALE, ONLY TWO FAIL TO TRY TO TAKE 
ADVANTAGE OF HER APPARENT HELPLESS- 
NESS. 


NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF THOSE AP- 
PROACHED. 


Sick at heart, Scott read the article from 
beginning to end. Neither his name nor 


his description appeared in it, nor were the 
tales Dolly Dimples had told her victims 
the same as the one Helen had told him. 


But there could be no mistaking their fam- 


ily likeness, and there was little doubt as 
to their authorship. 

Scott dropped the paper. Was it all a 
lie, then? Had Helen—his Helen—she of 
the clear innocent eyes and broad candid 


brow—had she been deceiving him? Was 
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there no dead mother? No missing 
father? Had he been duped merely to 
make a newspaper sensation ? 

Though the case seemed clear, he refused 
to believe it. He would call at her board- 
ing house, and— 

Then he remembered that she had moved 
only the day before, and he did not know 
her new address. He must wait till even- 
ing. But suppose evening did not bring 
her to the accustomed bench. Suppose this 
—this thing were true—would she come at 
all? He could not wait. He would go to 
the newspaper office and ask for her or her 
address. This, at least, would help him to 
get over the weary hours that must elapse 





before sunset. 

An hour later saw him in the office of the 
News, confronting the editor, a tall, quiet 
young man, with a heavy jaw. Straight- 
forwardly he preferred his request for 
Dolly Dimples. 

The other looked at him coldly. “Why 
do you wish to see Miss Dimples?” he de- 
manded, bluntly. ‘Have you any reason 
to suppose that she wishes to see you?” 

Scott flushed, hesitated, and then laughed 
frankly. “Upon my word,” he exclaimed. 
“Now, that I come to think about it, I don’t 
know whether she does or not. That is the 
very thing I want to ask her. It is hardly 


necessary for me to assure you that I shall 


not annoy Miss Dimples—if that is really 
her name. I hope you can tell me where I 
can find her—if she is not in the office at 
present.” 

The editor sat unmoved. “That de- 


pends,” he said. “We don’t give ladies’ 


addresses to everybody who asks for them. 
May I ask whether you are one of those 
who figured in Miss Dimples’ story this 


morning ?” 

“No, I am not one of those who figured 
in that story; but I think I am one who 
might have figured in it. A week ago a 
young lady told me a story very much like 
those of Miss Dimples—so much like them 


that I think—I fear—she may have been 
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I wish to see her 
to find out whether she is or not.” 

“And if she is?” 

Scott hesitated. “I don’t know,” he said, 
slowly. “But, if she is not—see here, I 
do not know you at all, and I’m not accus- 


Miss Dimples herself. 


tomed to laying myself open to strangers. 
But, after all—oh, well, I may as well tell 
you. I want the young lady I met to marry 
me. I would have asked her to do so be- 
fore now, but I had—or thought I had— 
put her under certain obligations to me, and 
it seemed to be taking advantage of her. I 
hoped circumstances might soon free her 
and then—Oh! come, now, help me to find 
out whether I have been a dupe or— 

The other unbent. “I think I under- 
“And I'll help you all I 
can. But it isn’t quite so simple as you 
think. First, Miss Dimples isn’t one girl; 
she’s a dozen; and, second, she doesn’t 
really exist at all.” 

“Eh?” 

“When the News first started this wo- 
man reporting business, it found that as 
soon as a girl made a name for herself, she 
would go over to some other paper, taking 
with her the name we had made famous for 
her. This happened several times, and you 
will understand that it wasn’t exactly pleas- 
ant for us to read in one of our hated con- 
temporaries a yarn by our erstwhile star. 
It wasn’t what she wrote, for we could get a 
dozen other girls to do stuff just as 
good; it was the name she signed. 
tried a new plan; nowadays the name be- 


longs to the paper. For instance, I suppose 
a score of women, first and last, have writ- 
ten over the signature of Dolly Dimples. So 
it may not be easy to pick out your particu- 
lar friend. I can’t stand them up ina bunch, 
you know, for you to inspect. What name 
did she give you?” 

“Helen Jones.” 

The other threw up his hands. 
he exclaimed. 
Brown?” 


Scott was a little nettled. 


stand,” he said. 


So we 


“Jones,” 
“Jones! Why not Smith or 


“Haven’t you 


a Miss Jones on your staff?” he demanded. 

“Not at present. The last one left—Hold 
on. Let me see. We did have a Jones—a 
pretty brown-eyed little thing—about twenty 
years old, short and plump, and—does that 
fit?” 


“Ye-s, I suppose so.” 





(A brown-eyed 
little thing, short and plump, indeed!) 
“Well, she’s your girl, I guess. She 
came in‘asking for a job about ten days 
ago, and I set her out to help on this story. 





it was 
Sunday, a week ago to-day—and she said 
she really couldn’t do the work, and begged 
me to give her something else. But I hadn’t 


She came back three days later 


anything else on hand and so— 

“—and so she went away starving. It 
was on Monday that I met her, and she was 
fainting with hunger. Give me her ad- 
dress.” 

“T haven't it. We do not keep the ad- 
dresses of our occasional writers.” 

** * * 

She had not come when Scott reached the 

lake that night, but he was not troubled. 


She would come. She was coming even 


now. A light breeze stirred the passion 

flower overhead, and as he looked up a 

splendid tear splashed from it down upon 

his face. His heart sang merrily: 

“She is coming, my own, my dear, were it 
ever so airy a tread, 

My heart would hear and beat, were it earth 
in an earthy bed. 

My dust would hear her and beat, had I 
lain for a century dead; 

Would start and tremble— 


He turned and saw her. Perhaps she 
had walked fast, for her lips were parted, 
and her breast rose and fell irregularly. 
For an instant she hesitated. Then as she 


came toward him, head erect, color high, 
eyes dancing, he took her in his arms and 
kissed her, and in that kiss, the barriers he 
has raised against himself melted away. 
But he was glad when, a few minutes 
later, she raised her flushed face to his. “I 


have found my father,” she said. 
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SUMMER ENCAMPMENTS 


BY 
DAY ALLEN WILLEY 
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HEN the soldiers of the 
past century gathered at 
muster, their manceuvres 
consisted principally of 
marching and counter 
marching in the full dress 
uniform of the Colonial 
days. Regiment and bat- 
talion made a pretty spectacle, for not a few 
of the Continentals were so well drilled that 
they moved with admirable smoothness and 
precision, while the accoutrements worn by 
many of the troops enhanced the pictur- 
esqueness of the scene, whether on Boston 


. 


Common or the town “green.” 


The American soldier nowadays does not 





look as attractive as in the last century, or 
even in the days just after the war. The 
plume, epaulet and brass buttons have prac- 
tically disappeared so far as the private is 
concerned. Occasionally at a State en- 
campment a group of gorgeously attired 
horsemen may be seen, but in nine cases 
out of ten they are the political soldiers who 
form the staff of the Governor—every man 
a colonel or a general. The actual com- 
manding officers can usually be distinguished 
because of their quiet but practical attire. 
Within the last four years, the American 
militia organizations have been rapidly 
adopting the uniform of the regular soldier, 
especially since the Spanish War, when the 
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volunteers who fought side by side with the 
regulars, realized the comfort and conveni- 
ence of the khaki, the flannel shirt and the 
slouch hat in preference to the sentimental 
but cumbersome blue, which was the pre- 
vailing attire during the Civil War. 

In short, the National Guard has been 
rapidly “getting down to business,” espe- 
cially within the last two or three years, 
not only in the matter of clothes and equip- 
ment, but in tactics as well, so that no 
ionger is the modern éncampment confined 
to a series of such evolutions as guard- 
mounting, dress parade, entertaining visitors 
and in general “looking pretty.” The war 
game as it is played comes so close to being 
real warfare that before the opposing 
armies have left the mimic battlefield, they 
have indeed smelt powder and endured the 
fatigue incident to actual campaigning. 
Among the thousands who witnessed the 
“third battle” of Manassas were not a few 
gray heads who had served on either the 
Northern or Southern side, and well re- 
membered the stirring days when the first 
of these memorable engagements occurred. 
With the other spectators they united in 
saying that the warfare of the brown and 
the blue was wonderfully realistic in every 
feature. But this is just what the Govern- 
ment desires—to train not only the regular 
army, but the militia of the various States 
in every feature which is required of the 
efficient fighting man. So not only the in- 
fantry, the cavalry and the artillery take 
part, but the engineers, the signal. corps, 
the hospital corps, every branch of the serv- 
ice. From the time the commands reach 
the camp grounds until the last company 
boards the train for home, the guardsmen 
are residents of a world in itself—a world 
with which the average civilian is unfam- 
iiar and which is far different from the 
g'd-time State encampments, in which the 
offcers and privates alike played soldier. 
There is work ard plenty of it from begin- 


ning to end, but every detail is executed un- 
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der the supervision of experienced and able 
officers detailed by the General Staff ex- 
pressly for this purpose, and it may be said 
that every thing is done with mechanical 
precision from the location of the camp 
grounds to the deploying of the skirmish 
line. 

The Government proposes to give the 
guardsmen of every State lessons in practi- 
cal warfare, and this year the war schools 
are in session from August I to September 
30. During the two months, commands 
from each branch of the service are mobil- 
ized at several sites so that the State in- 
fantry, artillery and cavalry who respond 
to the invitation of the War Department to 
come and pitch their tents, will have these 
organizations as daily object lessons. The 
encampment for troops from New York, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware and Maryland will 
be at Mt. Gretna, Pa., Chickamauga 
National Park—the rendezvous of the 
Southern volunteers at the beginning of 
the Spanish War—is the center for mob- 
ilizing the troops from most of the South 
Atlantic and Gulf States. The regiments 
from the Central West go into camp at In- 
dianapolis, while the Southwestern troops 
are at Austin, Texas. American Lake, in 
Washington, has been selected for the Pa- 
cific States, while Fort Russell, in Wyo- 
ming, and Fort Riley, in Kansas, will each 
be “defended” by a large force of militia 
in addition to the Regulars. 

Probably the most extensive of these 
schools is Fort Riley. The spacious reser- 
vation at this post is enlarged by the rental 
of adjacent territory, so that if necessary 
fully 200 sauare miles are available for evo- 
lutions, allowing the manceuvering of not 
only regiments and brigades, but of divi- 
sions. The opposing armies may well be 
termed armies, since 40,000 men can be 
placed in the field. During the encampment 
at Riley in 1905, the movements extended 
over two townships, the farmers renting 
their fields to the Government for five cents 
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an acre and the value of the crops damaged 
by using the land for a battle ground. 
Needless to say the bill for damages 
“footed” up a much larger sum than the 
rentals. 

In truth, the various rendezvous may be 
called “tented cities.” When they are oc- 
cupied, the visitor may see row after row 
of tents, covering two or three miles of 
field and woodland, valley and_ hillside. 
Daily, commands are arriving, some of them 
covered with dust or bespattered with mud 
from the march which they have made, per- 
haps a hundred miles across country to 
“toughen them up.” This idea is especially 
popular in the far West, where the railroads 
are few and far between, and it is not un- 
usual for an entire regiment to march to 
camp, accompanied by its wagon train. The 
result is that when the men reach their des- 
tination their muscles have been stretched 
and hardened so that they can fall into the 
routine with less fatigue than the others 
who have come by train. The difference in 
appearance between the new arrivals and 
the troops whose time is up, however, is 
very noticeable. The bronze features tell 
of the life in the open air, day after day 
beneath the summer sun. The dozen or 
score of miles covered in going into action, 
in moving to defend this or that position, 
in pacing the post or doing other duty, have 
put them through a course of physical cul- 
ture that is equal to any field or indoor 
sports. 
plenty of wholesome food, though the menu 


Usually the Government provides 


is limited, and the day's work gives an appe- 
tite and digestion that enables a man to en- 
joy his meals without a thought of dys- 
pepsia. This sort of life, though far more 
vigorous than that led by the ordinary civi- 
lian, puts nerve and vim into the soldier and 
plenty of red blood into his body, though it 
may be hard at the outset. 

In making camp, the experienced regu- 
lar soldier furnishes an object lesson to 
the guardsman which the latter often learns 
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by bitter experience. If the camp site is 
near a forest, the veteran wanders into the 
woods, picks out proper trees, and in an 
hour he has built a bunk, not as easy as a 
feather bed, but high and dry above the 
ground, stuffed with hay or pine needles, 
and most inviting to the weary campaigner. 
Then he constructs the gun rack, a rough 
fence at the foot of the bed, whereupon 
hang the belts, and against which the rifles 
lean, ready at hand when the call to guard, 
drill or to repel attack shall sound. But 
even here the methodical soldier does not 
pause. From the tent poles he suspends a 
swinging shelf, on which he hangs his 
blankets neatly folded after the morning 
airing. 

His house in order, the regular soldier, as 
contrasted with the “rookie,” has finished 
his work. It may rain in torrents, but as 
he lies smoking on his couch, while the 
ditches carry off the deluge, he merely mur- 
murs thanksgiving that he is not a recruit. 
The Biblical story of the man who built 
his house on the sands has its army proto- 
type in the tale of the “rookie” who fails 
to ditch his tent. Down at the end of the 
company street are the officers’ tents, or 
“Officers’ Row,” as they are called, and 
“Broadway,” “Pennsylvania Avenue,” and 
even “Michigan Avenue,” where the regi- 
ment is Western, are familiar nicknames. 
The end tent, facing the open ground where 
the regiment forms, is always the peculiar 
station of the cook. Beyond his tent, little 
shacks of wood are erected, that the cooking 
may be under the best possible conditions. 
Deep ovens are dug in the soil, and the 
wily soldier who would stand well with the 
cook manages to deposit to his account a 
few sticks of dry wood. Against this ac- 
count he will later draw heavily in hot cof- 
fee and rashers of bacon on night guards, 
when coffee and bacon are surpassing, what- 
ever their brand. 

In army life, even more than elsewhere, 
meal time is the crowning hour of the day; 


SUMMER 


if the shades. of the ancient armies 


could witness the elaborate cuisine of our 
troops, they wou!d lament the fact that they 


and 


had not served 
in this enlight- 
enedday. When 
the call 
sounds over the 


mess 


camp ground it 
is the one call 
that 
additional 
from 
“non -com.” 


needs no 
ur- 
gency a 
Long before its 
last notes have 
died away every 
company street 
filled with 
men, orderly 
even in their hunger. 
der of their coming, each grasping his tin 
mess kit by its long handle, the line passes 


is A GROUP OF 


Forming in the or- 


by the company cook, who ladles out “slum- 
gullion,” if the 

meal be soup, 
or “sow belly,” 
if it 
Fortunate 


bacon. 
the 
who 


be 


man 
stands. well 
the 


reason 


cor rk, 
ot 


former service, 


with 
by 


when he passes 


up his’ mess 
pan. Unhappy 
the mortal on 


whom the cook 
wreaks_ final 


a oh 


vengeance, for IN LINE FOR 
the cook reigns s 
here, and no man dare question the 


allotment of food received. After passing 
the cook, the line, man by man, solemnly 
dips a tin cup in a clothes boiler of foaming 


black coffee, and the feast is set. 


EN 
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Each man then slips back of his tent, 
there to draw on his store of private 
provender, condensed milk and lumps of 


sugar, for the 
veteran has 
many arts of 
his own to 


make the sim- 
ple meal more 
pleasurable. 
Then for half 
hour one 
hears only the 
steady beat of 
the iron knife 
and fork on the 
tin plate, or the 
grumbles 
of the unfortu- 


an 


low 
“ROOKIES.” 

nate who drew 
a piece of bone or gristle, or the contented 
sighs of the wise, who “stood in” with the 
cook, then not in order, the 


men return to the cook’s tent, where they 


in line, but 


dip their greasy 
an- 
other boiler of 
hot one 
at a time, wipe 
a 
handy news- 
paper, and, put- 
ting them to- 
gether, stow 
them away in 
the mess haver- 
sack. * The 
knives and 
forks are 
cleaned by driv- 


plates in 


water, 


them on 


A SHAVE. ing them down 
straight in the 
dirt, and then, in the case of the knife, 
polishing it on the boot heel. 

But these are only the ordinary details of 
camp life. When the last duty is over, then 


come hours of trial for the “rookie,” who, 
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like the college freshman is the victim of 
his older comrades. Gentle ascents in a 
blanket, caused by the sudden tightening 
of its four corners constitute a favorite 
amusement here as at all camps. “Biess- 
ing,” an even 
harsher pro- 
cess, consisting 
in the adminis- 
tering of a 
sound beating 
to the recruit 
who bends 
over and re- 
ceives the 
blows of a 
score. of husky 
men, adminis- 
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even tackling a commissioned officer, and 
ending his first day’s enforced duty in the 
guard house. 

But camp life has many other variations. 
The shrewd old veteran who took care to 
bring his razor 
fills the lean 
purse, that 
would hardly 
hold out until 
payday, by five 
and ten-cent 
shaves, strictly 
without tips. 
Two ammuni- 
tion boxes 
serve for his 
chairs, and, 


WINNING THE COOR’S FAVOR. 


tered with bar- 

rel staves, is a favorite camp joke. Some- 
times one muscular soldier is named the 
“Bishop,” and he administers the “bless- 
ing” to all recruits. 

Of all the woes of the “rookie,” “‘mos- 
quito guard” is the saddest. At the end of 
a company street, near the cook house, a 
green recruit is posted, with instructions to 
permit no one to pass. The instructions, of 
course, have no higher warrant than that of 
some joker. But the recruit, bound to do 
his duty, hails each passerby, frequently 
catching an irascible “nom-com.” who is 
hastening on his officious way, sometimes 


RESTING ON A LONG MARCH TO CAMP. 


with a _ razor 
that never straps sharp, he prepares the 
ambitious who seek to serve as messen- 
gers to the colonel. This service is a 
high distinction, conferred on the most 
soldierly appearing man at guard mount, 
and carrying with it rest from drill and 
other duty. 

Poker games and “crap shooting” flour- 
ish. Stakes are frequently hypothetical, if 
payday be long passed, consisting of paper 
cashed in at the end of the month; but the 
games are no less exciting and the old sol- 
dier is a splendid master of the higher 
phases of poker. Checker and cribbage 
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boards are easily improvised and in frequent 
demand, for in all his various enterprises 
the American soldier shows the same origin- 
ality and the same ingenuity that have made 
him famous in many lands. 

The camp fire, when nights are tinged 
with summer, is an essential part of the war 
game. Seated round its blaze, perhaps 
boiling an individual cup of coffee or toast- 
ing a slice of bread, the older men, for 
whom the frivolities of the camp have lost 
their charm sit hour after hour exchanging 
stories. The combined experience of a 
dozen regulars stretches round the world, 
from Cuba to the Philippines, San Juan and 
far off Indian battles are refought, and bar- 
rack tales such as might challenge a Kip- 
ling of the American army, pass current. 
Varied also by song are these fireside hours. 
War songs of the Civil War, songs of the 
plains and the latest comic opera ditties 
find favor, although in the end the song of 
some parting or sentimental scene is most 
popular. “On the Banks of the Wabash,” 
*“Just Break the News to Mother” and “I'll 
be With You Mollie, Darling,” are strange- 
ly commingled with “John Brown’s Body,” 
“Tramp, Tramp, Tramp, the Boys are 
Marching” Civil War battle 
songs, while “Dixie” has been adopted by 
North and South alike. 

In the tented city the guardsman soon 


and other 


scrapes acquaintance with his “Regular” 
neighbor. 
loan of a match may start it, but within a 


A pipe full of tobacco or the 


day or so after the arrival of a regiment its 
privates are soon hobnobbing with the 


others. 


Here social caste is laid aside, and 
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though the command may be the crack regi- 
ment from some city, its ranks made up 
of bank clerks, merchants, professional men, 
the wearing of the khaki puts them all on 
the same footing and they mingle freely 
with the groups around the camp fires. 
This good fellowship has undoubtedly done 
much for the esprit de corps both among 
the guardsmen and the regular army, but 
it is not confined to the easy side of camp 
life. 
may be spent in a bivouac in the darkness 
with no other covering than one’s blanket 


During the “war game,” many a night 


while the 
its attack. 


‘army’ awaits the dawn to begin 
Then as daylight appears it be- 


gins to move. The skirmish lines are 
thrown out. Troops of cavalry are ordered 


to get around the enemy’s flank. Then 


comes the general advance. In every mane- 
uvre, however, the regulars and militia are 
“mixed” together as much as possible and 
their bearing closely observed by the judges 
and inspectors appointed by the General 
Staff. 
that the citizen soldiers are not only quick 
to acquire the lesson taught them by the 


It has been shown beyond question 


bearing of the others but work in harmony 
with them. In the effort to win the victory 
any social or other distinction is forgotten. 
Consequently these yearly encampments are 
rapidly increasing our military efficiency 
Having a standing army of 
but a hundred thousand and thus depending 
so greatly on the militia in case of war the 


as a nation. 


importance of their training cannot be over- 
estimated, for with them the country can 
call to its defense in all no less than 220,000 
men. 
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A BETTER VOLUNTEER ARMY 


BY 
HARRY L. WELLS 


Late Captain 2d Oregon Infantry, U.S. V. 


well 


ILITARY 


as non-military men, who 


men, as 


will bring to bear upon 
the question of saving 
grace of common sense, 
concede that the United 
States is woefully lack- 





ing in preparation for 


To a degree this thought has 


defense. 


taken lodgment in what may be termed the 
public mind, and has found expression 
through Congress in its effort to build up 
the navy and fortify the seaports. Unques- 
tionably, we are far better protected than 
we were a decade ago, and when the dozen 
battleships and armored cruisers now under 
construction and the extensive fortifications 
recently authorized shall have been coim- 
pleted, we shall be reasonably well protected 
from assault by sea. But the solid backbone 
of national defense and military strength is 
an army, and this we do not possess in ade- 
quate quantity. 

We have neither an army in being of suf- 
ficient strength for possible emergent need, 
nor have we the skeleton upon which an 
efficient army might be speedily constructed. 
We have, to be sure, a wealth of raw ma- 
terial, from which, adequate time being 
given, the best army in the world might 
be evolved, but the precious time lost in the 
process of evolution and the terrible waste 
of life and treasure incident to its creation 
We shudder 
to think of the dire disasters that might be- 


are appalling to contemplate. 


fall us ere our hastily recruited troops could 


be transformed into efficient soldiers, and 
we shudder still more at the thought of the 
many thousands of lives that would be made 
a sacrifice to the ignorance of both officers 
and men through needless disease. 

We do not have to go farther back than 
the late war with Spain for an illustration 
of this terrible waste of life through lack 
of preparation. Never before in its his- 
United States 


place an army in the field so nearly ready 


tory has the been able to 
for war as that which responded to the call 
of the President in 1898. Of the 300,000 
men mustered in, fully two-thirds had pre- 
viously received a degree of military train- 
ing, and nearly all the officers had en- 
joyed some training and experience. But 
this practically exhausted the partially 
Had it been 


prepared material. nece3- 


sary to raise an army of a_ million 
men, the remaining 709,099 would have 
consisted of absolutely raw and_un- 


trained officers and men, individually in- 
telligent, physically sound and animated by 
patriotic zeal and courage, to be sure, but 
wo’ fully and fatally ignorant of the mili- 
tary art. Yet, even with this cream of the 
availablé material in the army of 300,000 
life at Chica- 
mauga, Alger, Merritt and other camps of 


men, the needless loss of 
concentration and instruction, was appall- 
ing. Had the other 700,000 been added, 
the pro rata death rate would have been 
still 


pay for unreadiness. 


greater. It was a terrible price to 


From a financial point of view the loss 
and waste were also tremendous, enough 
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to pay the cost of a military skeleton estab- 
lishment for many years. Think of the 
millions of such loss and waste the assem- 
bling and training of an army of a million 
men would involve before it could be trans- 
formed into an effective fighting machine. 
Would it not be wise, would it not be mere 
business prudence, to insure against this 
loss of life and money? As Americans, we 
are credited with possessing acute business 
sense. We boast of it. Individually, we 
insure our property against loss by fire and 
ourselves against the results of death and 
accident, and strive constantly to provide 
something against the rainy day; but as a 
nation we are careless and take little heed 
of the future. 

A nation of 85,000,000 people, with a 
total wealth of a hundred billions of dollars, 
we have an army of but 65,000 men, which 
could be hastily expanded by recruiting to 
100,000, but which expansion, while 
strengthening it in numbers, would tempo- 
rarily weaken it in efficiency. Added to 
this regular force, we have the partially 
trained National Guard of about 125,000 
men, of whom, according to the actual test 
made in 1898, not more than one-half could 
be counted upon for actual service in time 
of war, and these would be outnumbered by 
the necessary recruits added to make full 
companies, thus making the regiments but 
little better than new ones, save for the 
degree of training and experience their 
officers might possess. 

It takes time to make a soldier. Drill, 
discipline, the habit of obedience to orders 
and the instinct of reliance upon the skill of 
his officers and the courage and stability of 
his comrades, all go into the making of 
the soldier, and all this takes time. Re- 
cruits absorbed into the ranks of a regular 
regiment might be made fairly dependable 
soldiers, while remaining in that environ- 
ment, in three months. Regiments created 
from the National Guard and filled in with 
recruits could not arrive at any satisfactory 
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degree of efficiency in less than six months, 
while a much longer period would be neces- 
sary to make dependable soldiers of a regi- 
ment of entirely new officers and men. The 
problem we have before us is how to pro- 
vide in advance such conditions as would 
enable us to create an efficient army as near 
as possible to the three months period neces- 
sary for regular recruits and within the six 
months necessary for troops of the second 
class specified, thus insuring ourselves 
against the military disasters that might be- 
fall us during a longer period of unreadi- 
ness, against the waste involved in training 
an army of entirely new officers and men 
and against the terrible and needless loss 
of life by sickness resulting from the ignor- 
ance of both officers and men during the 
formative period. 

In considering a military system for the 
United States, we must eliminate the purely 
ideal and theoretical and deal only with the 
practical. The question is not, what is the 
ideal military system for a great nation, nor 
even what is best for a somewhat isolated 
democracy such as ours. The real ques- 
tion is, what is practical in the United 
States under the conditions prevailing here, 
our habits of thought and action and our 
traditionary national sentiment on the sub- 
ject of a standing army. To this latter 
sentiment we must defer. It is idle to com- 
bat it and foolish to attempt to ignore it in 
planning a military system. We may ac- 
cept it as a settled fact, that it will not meet 
possible emergencies, nor will it adopt any 
form of general military training, conscrip- 
tion or enforced military service in times of 
peace. Neither will it create any reserve 
system at all effective, since to do so would 
be in effect to add to the standing army and 
place at the command of the executive a 
large military force, the very idea of which 
causes the opponents of a standing army to 
shudder with apprehension for the liberties 
of the people. 

Since, then, any adequate trained and or- 
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ganized force is out of the question, our 
problem is reduced to that of providing a 
system by which a new volunteer army 
might be converted into efficient troops in 
the shortest possible time, at the least finan- 
cial cost and with the minimum of death by 
disease resulting from ignorance and in- 
efficiency. This appears to be merely a 
matter of a sufficient number of competent 
officers. I have stated before, that un- 
trained volunteers placed under competent 
officers—and this means the entire regi- 
mental line, field and staff—could be con- 
verted into reliable troops in a much shorter 
time than would be required were it neces- 
sary also to train the officers. It follows, 
then, if we could secure enough competent 
officers and have them immediately avail- 
able, we could place an army of 500,000 
good troops in the field in a much shorter 
time than is now possible. 

The proportion of officers to enlisted men 
in a regiment is about I to 22. This would 
require 23,000 officers for an army of 
500,000 men, exclusive of general officers 
and staff. Under our present system, even 
had we that number of competent men 
willing to accept commissions there would 
be no assurance of their appointment 
by the various Governors, or even by the 
President, for in 1898 political influence was 
as potent in Washington in securing com- 
missions for untrained and incompetent 
men as it was at the various State Capitals. 
What we need is a system by which these 
officers would be selected and commissioned 
in advance, as a result of a rigid examina- 
tion, open to all applicants, thus shutting 
out political and incompetent appointees, 
at least until the entire force of competent 
men already holding commissions had been 
assigned to duty. 

My plan for accomplishing this is the cre- 
ation of a skeleton volunteer army, com- 
posed of officers only, commissioned in the 
various grades in numbers necessary for 
the formation of full regiments, completely 
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officered from Second Lieutenant to Major, 
the higher field officers, Lieutenant Colonel 
and Colonel, being assigned to volunteer 
regiments when created from the grades of 
Major and Captain in the regular establish- 
ment. Junior line officers of the regular 
army should not, as has often been done in 
the past, be placed in command of volunteer 
regiments, while their superiors in rank 
and experience are left in command of 
regular troops. It calls for more skill, ex- 
perience and hard work to command and 
train a regiment of volunteers than it does 
to handle a regiment of regulars, and the 
younger Majors and older Captains of the 
army should be assigned to this duty, the 
vacancies thus created being filled by their 
juniors, who might discharge the duties 
and draw the pay of the higher grades 
without necessarily receiving the rank. 

In the creation of such a volunteer army 
State sentiment would require that the of- 
ficers be commissioned as nearly as possible 
from the various States in proportion to 
the population. The army of the Civil 
War and the first army of the War with 
Spain and the Philippines were raised on 
the militia basis, the President calling upon 
the respective Governors for their pro rata 
of troops, based upon the number of citi- 
zens in each State subject to military duty 
under the militia laws. The second army 
sent to the Philippines, however, was re- 
cruited as United States Volunteers, irre- 
spective of State lines, and officered by di- 
rect appointment of the President, who, 
however, found it expedient to defer some- 
what to State sentiment in the selection of 
officers. There is no reason why an army 
of 500,000 men might not be created on the 
same basis of enlistment, regardless of 
State lines. Yet, if it were deemed best to 
call upon the States for pro rata enlistment, 
there is no reason why the selection of the 
officers might not be reserved to the Presi- 
dent, who would be confined by Congres- 
sional enactment to selection from the pre- 
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viously commissioned body herein sug- 
gested, strictly in the order of their rank, 
until all such had been assigned to duty. 
State sentiment might be deferred to by 
original apportionment of these officers pro 
rata to the population, and still further by 
assigning them to command in regiments 
recruited in their own States as far as prac- 
ticable, but the President should have power 
to assign them to duty wherever the good 
of the service required. Nor should he be 
confined strictly to State lines in their orig- 
inal appointment, when a failure of compe- 
tent applicants in some States might cause 
a shortage of officers that could be supplied 
by an excess of applicants in other States. 
My plan involves the creation by act of 
Congress of a volunteer army of 500,000 
men, of whom only the officers are to be 
selected and commissioned now, the enlisted 
men to be recruited only when there is need 
for the services of such an army, and then 
only upon special authorization of Congress. 
While this provides for the speediest pos- 
sible raising of a large volunteer army in 
time of need, it destroys absolutely the bug- 
aboo of a standing army, since the Presi- 
dent would not have the power to recruit 
the troops for these officers to command un- 
til Congress specifically authorized it. Off- 
cers so commissioned should enjoy all the 
honors and privileges of their rank, but 
receive no pay or allowances, except when 
assigned to duty or during such periods of 
special instruction as might be provided for 
in the law. My observation of the much 
greater pride the volunteer officers of 1898 
took in their United States commissions 
than in their State commissions, leads me 
to believe that there would be no difficulty 
whatever in securing within a’ few years 
23,000 active, intelligent, competent and ex- 
perienced men capable of passing a rigid 
examination, who would seek these commis- 
sions for the honor they would confer and 
because of the assurance they gave of active 
service whenever there was need of a 
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greater force than that supplied by the reg- 
ular establishment, and would perform all 
the duties required to hold their commis- 
sions. 

An officer before he received such a com- 
mission should show by examination that 
he possessed the following qualifications : 

1. Satisfactory physique. 

2. Good moral character and reputation. 

3. The same intellectual and educational 
qualifications required in the regular army. 

4. Ability to drill troops in the schools 
of the soldier and the company and to han- 
die them in evolutions and battle formations 
in bodies as large as a battalion. 

5. Knowledge of and appreciation of 
the necessity for discipline. 

6. Familiarity with the Articles of War 
and Army Regulations. 

7. Understanding of and ability to exe- 
cute correctly all the paper work required 
in the routine of service. 

8. Sufficient knowledge of camp sanita- 
tion and hygiene to assure proper care of 
the health of troops under his command. 

9g. Knowledge of such necessary military 
text books as the Drill Regulations, Guard 
Manual, Troops in Campaign, etc. 

With a sufficient number of men possess- 
ing the above qualifications commissioned in 
the several grades from Second Lieutenant 
to Major and available for immediate as- 
signment to the duty of organizing and 
drilling an army of recruits, who can doubt 
that we would be able to bring a volunteer 
army into condition for effective service in 
less than half the time required under the 
conditions that now prevail and which will 
always prevail until something practical is 
done to change them? 

As an immediate nucleus for such a body 
of officers, | would give commissions to all 
the officers of the late volunteer armies 
who had actual experience in the field and 
whose records show them to be competent, 
each being commissioned originally in the 


grade he held while in the service up to the 








rank of Major. All others should be given 
the initial rank of Second Lieutenant. Once 
each year there should be an examination 
for promotion, all successfully passing it 
being on the eligible list for vacancies in the 
next higher grade strictly in the order of 
seniority of their commissions. By follow- 
ing this plan the officers of most experience 
would fill the higher grades, and no promo- 
tions would be made without proof of ca- 
pacity for higher rank being given by exam- 
ination. The law should provide for as- 
signment to duty in the various States of 
officers of the regular army for purposes of 
instruction—and by this I mean actual in- 
struction and not the somewhat negative 
duties now performed by officers detailed 
to the States—of applicants for volunteer 
commissions and particularly those already 





commissioned who were seeking to qualify 
themselves for promotion. A_ regular 
course of instruction should be provided, 
in which some of the principles of the mod- 
ern correspondence school might .be util- 
ized, and regular places of instruction des- 
ignated in each State. Instead of confin- 
ing its military instruction to the School at 
West Point and the post graduate schools 


maintained, | would have the Government 
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diffuse its effort to educate officers as here 
suggested throughout the entire country, 
without in the least abating its efforts along 
the old lines. Instruction should be con- 
fined to military topics and limited to those 
who already possessed an adequate general 


education. With such a system in practical 
operation we would in a few years have a 
body of competent officers already selected 
and commissioned in all the grades neces- 
sary for the training of the new volunteer 
army Of 500,000 men in the shortest possible 
time. 

All this might be accomplished with little 
expense, without in any way interfering 
with our present superb regular establish- 
ment, without creating a standing army or 
even the fear of one, without changing the 
custom of calling upon the States for troops 
in proportion to their population, and with- 
out running counter to our national charac- 
teristics or habits of thought. We would 
practically have a reserve, an army in posse, 
of 500,000 men, without the cost of main- 
taining it, without interfering in the least 
with our daily life, our industries, our ac- 
tivities or our productive capacity in times 


of peace. 





















THE OLD ST. LOUIS AS SHE IS TO-DAY. 


THE OLD AND THE NEW ST. LOUIS 


BY 


PERCY TRENCHARD 


ITHIN rifle shot distance 
of each other in the Dela- 
ware River lie, at the 
time this is written, two 
of the most interesting 
craft in the United States 
Navy. Both bear the 
same name—St. Louis. 

One, the newest type of warship, has made 

her speed trial with perfect success and 

is ready to be added to. our magnificent 
fleet; the other will be pitted no more 
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against a foe; her days of fighting are 
over, but she is still useful in her old age 
and it seems unfair that amid the plaudits 
over the fine performance of the grand new 
boat the little old namesake should be over- 
looked and forgotten. Actually, the new 
St. Louis passed her ancient namesake as 
she steamed out for her trial trip, but no 
one made mention of the fact and it would 
be interesting if, as some would have us 
believe, inanimate things think, to know 
the thoughts of the little wooden ship in 


a 
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her placid but proud retirement at one of 
the wharves of the Delaware as she wit- 
nessed the great steel craft moving ma- 
jestically past 
her out to sea. 

Magnificently 
as the St. Louis 
looked as she 
passed the little 
warship, there 
reason for the 
modern ship to 
respectfully sa - 
lute the relic of 
other fighting 
days, for the old 
St. Louis has 


seen some stir- 


THE OLD CONTROVERSY WITH THE “HUSAR.” 


ring fights in 

her day and her story is written boldly 
across the pages of the country’s naval his- 
tory. Nevertheless, so prone are we to for- 
get past records that few of the men who 
now foregather on the old St. Louis to take 
part in the drill of the Naval Militia, of 
which the boat is the headquarters, know 
what an event- 

ful history hers 

has been. Shorn 

of her glory and 

reduced to a 

mere hull, roofed : 

over as a drill < 
deck for the mi- a 
litia, she attracts 
scarcely any at- 
tention at her 
moorings, but 
the mere fact 
that she has a 
record of four 


THE NEW 


score years’ ser- 
vice should be sufficient to make her sacred 
in the eyes of the nation. 

The old boat, a sloop of war, was built at 
the Navy Yard, Washington, D. C. Her 
keel was laid in 1827 and she was launched 








in 1828. The records state that she was 127 
feet long, 33 feet 9 inches beam, with a 
maximum draft of 16% feet and a tonnage 
of 700. She car- 
riedtwenty 
guns, four 
eight-inch and 
sixteen _ thirty- 
two pounders— 
quite a formid- 
able ship for 
that period. 

The naval rec- 
ords are not 
given to using 
adjectives in re- 
lating the story 
of a warship’s 
service. The 
terse tale of the St. Louis’ doings is told in 
the archives of the Bureau of Construction 
and Repair in this way: 

“After a long and eventful service in the 
Navy, the St. Louis became the Receiving 
Ship at the Navy Yard, League Island, Pa. 
In 1895, being unserviceable for further 
naval service, 
she was loaned 
to the Naval 
Militia of the 
State of Penn- 
sylvania. 

One has to 
search through 
naval histories 
to find what 
stirring deeds 
the little old 
ship has done in 
her long and 
soe ‘taal eventful serv- 

ice. 
Between the years 1828 and 1851 the 

St. Louis cruised with the West Indian, 

Pacific and Brazil Squadrons. Her first 

commander was Master Commandant, 
afterwards Commodore I. D. Sloat, of 
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California celebrity. It was while in 
command of the St. Louis, in the Medi- 
terranean Squadron, that Commander D. 
N. Ingraham compelled the commander 
of the Austrian frigate Husar to release 
a Hungarian refugee whom he held 
prisoner on board his ship. This man, Mar- 
tin Koszta, had resided for two years in the 
United States and this gave him a right to 
the protection of the flag. He had declared 
his intention of taking out papers of natu- 
ralization and held an American passport. 
He was arrested 
by the Austrian 
commander at 
Smyrna, where 
he had gone on 
business, intend- 
ing to return to 
America as soon 
as that business 
was finished. 
The story of 
the arrest of 
a man who 
claimed the pro- 
tection of the 
United States came to the ears of Com- 


VIEW OF THE OLD SHIP 


mander Ingraham. The American com- 
mander learned that Koszta was a prisoner 
on the Husar and without hesitation 
demanded that he be released at once. 
The Austrian consul replied with a flat 
refusal. Ingraham immediately met the re- 
fusal with the only move sufficiently em- 
phatic for the emergency—he cleared for 
action. This was at 8 a. m., July 2, 1853. 
The ultimatum of the American captain said 
that unless Koszta was sent on board the St. 
Louis by 4 p. m. of that day the guns of the 
little sloop of war would sink the Austrian. 

The Husar was a larger ship than the St. 
Louis and of heavier battery, and derisive 
critics of the American commander’s action 
have called his threat a bluff, but the fact is 


undeniable that he was quite determined to 
carry his words into effect. The Austrian 
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and American consuls, however, prevented 
further action by arranging that Koszta 
should be placed in charge of the French 
consul, pending final decision. This was 
done and after much diplomatic correspond- 
ence he was released. That Congress did 
not share the opinion of those who doubted 
Captain Ingraham’s determination is shown 
by the fact that he was awarded a gold 
medal for his action. An old picture that 
depicts the scene in Smyrna harbor adorns 
the wall of the deck room of the St. Louis. 
A photograph of 
this is shown in 
these pages. 

“ During the 

i Civil War the 
jin, 58 St. Louis was 
on blockade 
duty off Mobile. 
and, with the 
Brooklyn, cap- 
tured the brig 
Macao, Septem- 
ber 5, 1861. 
She was for 
AS SEEN FROM RIVER. sien Gita dieiile.. 
ing in search of Confederate privateers 
and on duty under command of Commander 
George H. Preble in the South Atlantic 
Blockading Squadron. 

Now, in her green and honorable old age, 
the little sloop lies moored in her Delaware 
haven and naval militiamen tread her worn 
old timbers in the modern manual of arms 
or practice rapid firing with an up-to-date 
weapon of war, while the only fighting 
craft that pass within her limited line 
of view are the superb battleships and 
cruisers launched from the slips at Cramps 
or which steam on their missions from 
League Island Navy Yard. These in time 
will come to seek a haven of their own, but 
no one need be ashamed of such retirement 
if the record of their term of service paral- 
lels in achievement that of the little old St. 
Louis of the days of wooden walls. 
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THE AMERICAN MIDSHIPMAN 
PAST AND PRESENT 


BY 
ELIHU S. RILEY 


HE American midshipman 
is a well-defined species 
of the genus homo, pecu- 
liar to himself, which fact 
is resultant from his en- 
vironments, his educa- 
tion, and heredity. The 
American midshipman 
has a heredity that in- 
fuses into him that spirit 

of daring, self-reliance and obligation that 

has created the glory and developed the effi- 
ciency of the service. “That,” said the grati- 
fied naval officer to Midshipman John Vin- 
cent Babcock, of Iowa, at the conculsion of 

a daring deed, “‘is the spirit of the American 

Navy.” The act that had brought forth 

this high praise, was the bold swim of the 

young midshipman to accomplish what he 
had been ordered to do in the manceuvres 
of the American fleet several years since in 

South American waters. Babcock’s mis- 

sion was to uncap a certain torpedo. In 

attempting to reach it his boat was upset in 
the surf of the sea. Boldly leaping into the 

water, filled with sharks, the man swam a 

half mile in old ocean, and uncapped the 

torpedo. 

If the midshipman is heroic, he is, also, 
jovial. Loving the service and animated by 
an intense desire to win the laurels it offers 
to the brave and efficient, yet for one moment 
of laughter, he will risk all, as did the jocose 
midshipman, who, seeing two Commodores, 
who were at swords’ points with each other, 
standing back to back at a public function, 


pinned their coat-tails together, and, for 
the denouement that followed, paid the pen- 
alty of dismissal from the Navy. If he 
gets in temper, he will vent his anger at any 
cost, as did one in the ’50s at Annapolis. 
The “lieutenant,” as the executive officer 
was called in those good old days, was a 
martinet, who, when he came into a mid- 
shipman’s room to see if it was in order, 
would put a piece of paper on the floor to 
kneel. upon, and, with white gloves, would 
reach under the bureau to ascertain if any 
dust was there! Such close dogging of a 
midshipman’s heels brooded trouble, and 
one day an irate midshipman jumped at the 
lieutenant and choked him. Of course, the 
midshipman was dismissed. Forty years 
afterward, a stranger walked into a room 
in Stribling Row, Naval Academy, and 
asked the incumbent to allow him to write 
a postal in the room. When it was finished, 
the stranger read it to the occupant. It ran 
on this wise: “Dear Son: I have written 
this in the room in which I choked old 


” 





The incident had become a family heir- 
loom. 

His deeds of daring are a midshipman’s 
best encomiums. He may, by the strict and 
severe life he leads, love inordinately a 
practical joke ; but, above all, he desires the 
opportunity to serve his country, though it 
cost him his life. Who could read without 
sensations of profoundest admiration of 
Midshipman Richard H. Jackson, when 
the terrific hurricane at Samoa stranded 
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the Nipsic, wrecked valiant ships, and 


destroyed scores of precious lives? The 
sailors of the U. S. S. Trenton, in that 
frightful rage of the elements, had 
obeyed every order without hesitation, until, 
in their last hope to save the Trenton 
from the rocks, when no shred of canvas 
could be hoisted on the ship, the officers 
called upon the crew to mount the rigging, 
and shoulder to shoulder, form a sail of 
human flesh and bones, by which headway 
might be given the ship, so she would obey 
her helm, and could be steered from the 
ledge of rocks upon which she was help- 
lessly drifting. The crew shrank from 
mounting the rigging of the tottering ship 
amidst that appalling war of wind and 
wave. Then Midshipman Jackson leaped 
into the rigging, calling to the faltering 
sailors, “Follow me, men,” and men did 
follow him, formed a sheet of themselves 
aloft, and the ship, answering her helm, 
sheared off from the rocks and was saved. 
The midshipman of the present is edu- 
cated within palatial walls. The new Naval 
Academy, when completed, will be one of 
the architectural wonders of the world. As 
it rises in vastness and grandeur, it is the 
admiration of citizen and foreigner alike. 
The midshipman of the present has every 
convenience and every contrivance of mod- 
ern civilization, education and armament 
to instruct him in his profession. The mid- 
shipman of the past was educated on ship- 
board amidst inconveniences and discom- 
forts that almost prevented his theoretical 
education. The midshipman of former 
days kept his watch on deck, and, to obtain 
some preparation for his inevitable exami- 
nation in mathematics, had, sometimes, to 
steal off from his station to the school-room 
below, leaving orders with a well-disposed 
“salt,” to let him know if the “old man”— 
the captain—was coming around, so he 
could hasten back and be on his post. Now, 
the midshipman marches, with every op- 
portunity for study, to recitation in regular 
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hours, and it is his own fault, if he does 
not pass the theoretical examinations. 
To-day the midshipman has his regular 
meals served with military precision, morn- 
ing, noon and night; then, for days to- 
gether, he scurried through the forecastle 
and to the galley, for his food, or, else, went 
hungry until the next supply of rations 
for his mess arrived. Captain William H. 
Parker, late of the United States and the 
Confederate States Navy, gives an amusing 
account of his first experience in his mess, 
when on October 19th, 1841, he entered the 
U. S. Navy, at the age of fourteen, and 
was ordered to the U. S. S. North Caro- 
lina. He says: “The midshipmen were 
constantly changing during the six months 
I was on board this ship. As vessels were 
fitted out drafts of reefers (midshipmen) 
were sent to them, and new ones were con- 
stantly arriving. In consequence of this 
our mess was kept in a disorganized condi- 
tion, and, in point of fact, our money would 
give out before the end of the month, and 
we would go, for several days, without reg- 
ular meals. I have occasion to remember 
this fact. I joined on the 28th day of Oc- 
tober, when the mess was in this condition. 
The caterer did not ask me for my mess 
bill, and I never thought of offering it; in 
fact, I did not know how the mess was sup- 
plied, and had an idea that the Government 
furnished it. The day after I joined, Fri- 
day, I was invited to breakfast, with the 
lieutenants in the wardroom. I had not 
much appetite, and, when I left the table, 
Lieut. Armstrong said: “Youngster, this 
will never do, you must learn to eat your 
ration.” To my extreme surprise we had no 
dinner in the gun-room that day, and no sup- 
per! The table was not even set! It seems 
that, during this dies infautus kind of a 
time, the midshipmen lived upon the bum- 
boat and skirmished on the berth-deck for 
a living ; but knew nothing about that, and 
was too proud and bashful to make any in- 
quiries, and, strange to say, no one thought 
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of giving me information. All day Satur- 
day it was the same dies non. I frequently 
thought of the ration alluded to by Lieuten- 
ant Armstrong, and wished I could see it! 
On Sunday, after muster (about ten in the 
morning) the sailing master told me my 
father wanted me to come ashore in the one 
o’clock boat, and said the first lieutenant 
would give me permission to go, if I asked 
him. I was rather astonished to hear this, 
for I had supposed that I was to remain on 
board three years without going on shore, 
and had been wondering how long I could 
hold out without eating. I think that read- 
ing about Admiral Collingwood’s long 
cruises had given me this idea. I went on 
shore and hurried up to the City Hotel 
(New York); the clerk informed me that 
my father had gone to Brooklyn to dine, 
and left word for me to follow him. I 
found that I had left my purse on board, 
and had no money to pay my ferriage; but 
there was a chance to overtake my father. 
I caught up with him on Fulton street, just 
opposite the old Dutch Reformed Church 
(I have never passed it since without re- 
calling this incident) and getting some 
money from him, went to a stand and pur- 
chased some pies and cakes, which I im- 
mediately commenced devouring. My father 
seemed surprised, and well he might be! 
He asked me how I liked it on board ship. 
I tuld him that I did not like it at all; that 
they had no meals there. He, thinking that 
the midshipmen lived, perhaps, on the ship’s 
rations, replied that I would get accus- 
tomed to it. I told him no; that I had 
never been used to going without meals 
and that I was too old to learn; it might 
do for other midshipmen, but I could not 
stand it; and, finally, as to returning to that 
ship and trying to live without eating, I 
couldn’t and wouldn’t. 

“My father, naturally, failed to entirely 
comprehend the actual condition of our 
mess, and we continued the conversation 
until we arrived at our destination. We 


had an excellent dinner, and I rather sus- 
pect my performance at it somewhat as- 
tonished our kind entertainers. We had 
tarts for desert. I ate about twelve, and 
there was one remaining on the dish. Ob- 
serving me to eye it rather hard, our kind 
hostess said: ‘William must have this be- 
cause he is a sailor boy.’ The sailor boy 
took it accordingly. 

“It was now time to set off for the Bat- 
tery, as I was ordered to return in the sun- 
set boat. I unwillingly accompanied my 
father, and, though I was dressed in a 
midshipman’s jacket and trousers, with. a 
smart dirk at my side, I was a little enough 
fellow to hold him by the hand. Upon 
our arrival at Castle Garden, we found one 
of the older mishipmen, who explained the 
condition of affairs to my father; he said 
that the next day, being the first of the 
month, everything would be all right, and 
meals would be served regularly. Upon 
this assurance, I consented to return, but 
took the precaution to lay in pies and cakes 
enough to last me several days. Upon get- 
ting back to the gun-room, one of the older 
midshipmen surprised me by an invitation 
to an oyster supper that night at 9 o’clock. 
The next morning we had a regular break- 
fast to my great gratification. We always 
had this to go through with as long as I 
was in the ship; it was “bite and cry” for 
the last three days of every month; but “I 
knew the ropes” then, and could skirmish 
with the best of them, and my experience 
taught me to look after the greenhorns on 
such occasions, and see that they got enough 
to eat.” 

Such was the spirit of the midshipmen of 
“the old Navy”’—kindness and helpfulness 
always, barring those occasional personal 
differences that will ever occur, from the 
older midshipmen to the younger ones, and 
which spirit characterized the Naval Acad- 
emy when it was first established, as one of 
its graduates said: “The younger midship- 
men look upon the older ones as elder 
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brothers, and, when a youngster was negli- 
gent, the older ones would say to him, 
“Come, study up, and make a man of your- 
self.” Unfortunately the atmosphere of 
the institution in this respect has changed. 

The midshipman of the ancient regime 
was alert to protect his honor, and, then, 
no fellow-craft feeling stood in the way of 
redress. The late Captain James I. Wad- 
dell, of Shenandoah fame, Confederate 
Navy, when a midshipman in the United 
States Navy was offended at the conduct of 
an older midshipman towards him, and 
though midshipman Waddell was but thir- 
teen years of age, he promptly sent the 
ranking midshipman a challenge. This was 
treated with ridicule—a sentiment that 
changed immediately when the older mid- 
shipman found the youngster was in earnest. 

This duelling between midshipmen con- 
tinued even in the days of the Naval Acad- 
emy. Soon after its establishment, in 1845, 
Midshipmen, Dallas, of Pennsylvania, and 
Gale, of Maryland, exchanged shots behind 
Fort Severn, in a regularly appointed duel, 
resulting from a quarrel about a lady. 
Both were dismissed from the service. Dal- 
las was subsequently restored. 

The midshipmen of the past and present 
are identical in courage. In 1842, the Co- 
lumbus and Congress, of the U. S. Navy, 
were lying in the harbor of Genoa. One 
dark, stormy night, the cry of “man over- 
board” was heard from the Congress, a 
half cable’s length from the Columbus. 


Passed Midshipman E. F. Beale, on board 


the Columbus, sprang out of the port, swam 
to the man, and held him up until a boat 
picked up both. 


To say nothing of the 
magnificent gallantry of the act—the officer 
risking life for the sailor—what caused sur- 
prise was that, on so dark a night, the res- 
cuer could find the drowning man, and that 
the boat was able to pick up both. 

The midshipmen soon take to “looking 
after their men,” and an old gray-headed 
salt will be treated with paternal respect by 
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them. A fine incident of the fraternal 
feeling occurred recently on a steamer ply- 
ing between Norfolk and Baltimore. Mid- 
shipman Babcock, the same who uncapped 
the torpedo, observed that an American 
sailor was not allowed to eat at the regular 
table with the other passengers. He arose 
at once and went to the sailor and asked— 
“Why don’t you eat your dinner?” The 
seaman replied: “They won't let me sit 
at that table.” Repairing immediately to 
the steamer’s officer, the young midshipman 
demanded the reason of the sailor’s treat- 
ment. The reply was: “We do not let 
sailors sit at that table.” The young naval 
officer strikingly denounced such conduct 
towards a man in his country’s uniform. 
Seeing himself in a bad situation, the 
steamer’s officer next excused his conduct 
by saying that the sailor had a cut-rate 
ticket and the company could not afford to 
let him eat under the American plan, but 
would have to entertain the sailor on the 
European style. The midshipman gave his 
parting word, with a promise to report the 
company to the Navy Department. 

Thirty years ago Midshipman Coombs 
was confined on the Santee—the Naval 
Academy’s prison ship—for some viola- 
tion of the regulations. One evening, in 
mid-winter, the cry arose of “men over- 
board.” Regardless of prison bounds, and 
that he was clad only in his undergarments, 
Midshipman Coombs rushed out of the 
ship and joined the rescuing party that 
was attempting to save .the lives of two 
skaters who had broken through the ice, 
about a hundred yards from the Santee. 
The ice was thin, and, as the rescuers shoved 
their boat along, they would repeatedly 
break through, then scramble into the 
boat at great risk to themselves. Midship- 
man Coombs constantly cheered the crew 
with the sympathetic words, “Cold job, 
boys,” as they took their icy baths and then 
pressed on. After an hour of work and 
alternate baths in the frozen Severn, the 








lives of the two men were saved. The 
next morning the Superintendent of the 
Naval Academy, a close relative of Mid- 
shipman Coombs, came down to the San- 
tee and said to him, “I see that you can be 
a man. You are released from imprison- 
ment.” 

A naval officer, a few years ago, was 
asked, “What is the chief thing that you 
try to impress on the midshipmen in your 
education at the Naval Academy?” The 
officer replied: “To be on the alert.” This 
is, without question, the result of the severe 
discipline of our great naval _ school. 
This alertness was strikingly illustrated 
by a midshipman during one of the 
recent summer practice cruises. He was 
aloft working on a sail. The ship was 
tossing in a heavy gale, and the yard, tc 
which the midshipman was clinging, was 
swinging back and forth, a hundred feet 
above the angry sea. Suddenly the mid- 
shipman lost all his holds and fell from his 
post. As he passed the rope on which his 
feet had been standing, he grabbed it 
with his hands. Then, using the rope as 
he would a trapeze, he swung his body to 
and fro until he obtained momentum 
enough to throw himself back on the yard, 
and began work anew, as if the incident 
had been on the programme. The captain 
of the ship had watched the accident and 
the remedy, and exclaimed in delighted ac- 
cents to those about him: “See that fel- 
low! He'll do!” 

The old days of school and the old days 
of initial ship life have passed away from 
the American midshipman. When he en- 
ters the service he goes at once to the Naval 
Academy, where he finds several hundred 
midshipmen who entered the academy 
during the summer are receiving the first 
elements of a education. Their 
routine is: 

6 a. m—Reveille. 
and holidays. 

6.30 a. m.—Breakfast formation. Break- 
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fast, sweeping and arranging of rooms, 
and making of their beds by the midship- 
men themselves. 

8 a. m.—Formation for first period drill— 
seamanship or ordnance. 

10.15 a. m.—Drills in either ordnance or 
seamanship. 

12.30 p. m.—Dinner formation. 

3 p. m.—Seamanship—drills in either 
cutters or launches. 

5 p. m—Swimming. 

Recreation period. 

6.30 p. m.—Supper formation. 

8 to 9 p. m.—Drills in either gymnasium 
or armory. 

9.30 p. m.—Gun fire. 

9.50 p. m.— Warning call for beds. 

10 p. m.—“Taps” and “all lights out.” 

These are “the plebes” or new fourth 
class men who are experiencing this regu- 
lar disciplining—with a weekly cruise, one 
division of the four at a time, aboard the 
Severn on the Chesapeake. 

When the academy opens fully in Octo- 
ber, theoretical studies are then added to 
practical exercises, with a course included 
not written in the books, but as rigid and 
certain as the regulations of the navy it- 
self. This is the law of “rate,” that is, the 
superiority of one class, according to date, 
above another—recognized by all the mid- 
shipmen as inexorable and unalterable as 
the laws of the Medes and Persians them- 
selves. This law permits no “plebe” to 
laugh in the presence of an upper classman ; 
does not allow him to attend a hop unless 
a female relative accompanies him; does 
not, for a year, concede him the privilege 
to walk in Lover’s Lane unless his mother 
attends him; does not tolerate him, for two 
whole years, traversing the sacred pre- 
cincts of Seamanship Walk, with number- 
less other regulations, beside furnishing 
fun for his ranking schoolmates by making 
the best time in devouring pie or executing 
a mimic comedy at the table while the other 
midshipmen eat and laugh. 





























MILITARY SPAIN 


Translated from the French for the Military Information Division of the General Staff 
BY 


CAPT. F. R. McCOY 
3d Cavalry, U.S. A. 


HE Spanish country, more 
than any other land, per- 
haps, engenders among 
its people love of the 
fatherland and respect 
for local traditions. It 
has passed through rev- 
olutions without ever 
modifying the order of 
its institutions, and even 

among the most sensible changes there 

remain very fine ruins to attest its ancient 
glory, permitting comparison between the 
present and past. Besides, since freed from 
the constant preoccupation of its old colon- 
ies, which cost so much money and so many 
lives, guided by its young sovereign, who is 
devoted to military things, a perfect horse- 
man and fine shot, Spain has decided to live 
the modern life and no more to expend its 
energies in foolish and useless political or 
religious struggles, but to retake the brill- 
iant place in the world which it occupied in 
the most famous days of its national history. 

Recently the Spanish people entertained 
the President of the French Republic, to 
whom His Majesty Alfonso XIII presented 
his fine army, of which he is justly proud, 
and on the organization of which I have a 
few words to say. 

The ranking regiments of the Spanish 
army are two special corps, attached to the 
royal household; one, the Alabarderos, or 
foot guards; the other, the Escolta Real, or 
horse guards. The first are on duty in the 





interior of the palace; the horse guards ac- 
company the king on his outside excursions. 
The qualifications for the foot guards are 
as follows: 

The aspirant must be between the ages of 
25 and 40, of a height not less than 1.69 
metres (5 6”), have served five years, one 
of which as a non-comissioned officer, en- 
listment four years, and, above all, to have 
had excellent character and distinguished 
service. This élite corps, commanded by a 
commanding general, a grandee of Spain, 
or nobleman of Castile, having the assimi- 
lated rank of a field marshal, is composed 
of two companies, having two captains of 
the rank of colonel, two lieutenants of the 
rank of lieutenant-colonel, two second lieu- 
tenants of the rank of major, one sergeant- 
major and four sergeants of the rank of 
captain, eight corporals of the rank of 
second-lieutenants, one hundred men form- 
erly non-commissioned officers, two drum- 
mers and four orderlies. It is to be noted 
that no bastards are admitted into this spe- 
cial corps. 

The Escolta Real has a less aristocratic 
personnel, composed of one colonel, one 
lieutenant-colonel, two captains having the 
rank of major, four lieutenants having that 
of captain, three second lieutenants, and 120 
troopers of the first class. 

The military hierarchy in Spain has only 
one grade of non-commissioned officer, that 
of sergeant; corporals are not ranked as 
non-coms., and this is the same both in the 
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infantry and cavalry. All promotions are 
in the same branch of the service. Never- 
theless, there was established in 1889 a 
school for what would correspond in the 
American army to lance corporals of all 
arms; the students being young men from 
18 to 19 years of age, not yet enlisted, and 
also soldiers recommended for the grade of 
corporal. The course is one year, and on 
finishing it, the students, to about the num- 
ber of goo, dre appointed corporals and di- 
vided among the various branches of the 
service. Non-commissioned officers can 
become officers, and every facility is given 
them for promotion. 

Commissioned officers are divided into 
eleven ranks; candidate for commission, 
2nd lieutenant, Ist lieutenant, captain, 
major, lieutenant-colonel, colonel, brigadier 
general, major general, lieutenant general, 
or commander of an army corps, and cap- 
tain general, or field marshal. Promotion 
in time of peace up to the grade of colonel 
is by seniority without exception, but on 
condition of having had at least two years 
in each grade. Senior officers in each 
grade are divided into two classes; those 
who have been declared fit for advancement, 
and those who are conditioned. Officers 
conditioned for three successive years by 
a board of inspectors-general are dropped 
from the service, or retired, according to 
their years of service. Since 1889 there have 
been no brevet grades, either in war or 
peace. This put an end to the old system, 
which, until recently, permitted officers to 
possess, beside their real grade, one or 
more honorary ranks. Every colonel must, 
in order to be appointed a general, have 
had at least two years of actual command 
in his grade, to be listed as the senior offi- 
cer of his arm, to have had twenty years’ 
service, and to have been declared fit for 
promotion by a superior board of war. 


Infantry 


The infantry of the line is composed of 
56 regiments, of two battalions of four 


companies, and 20 battalions of light in- 
fantry, giving on a war footing 132 bat- 
talions (132,000 men) and 110 battalions 
in reserve (110,000 men). Besides, there 
are in Africa and in the neighboring islands, 
two local regiments in the Balearic Islands, 
two battalions of light infantry in the Ca- 
naries, four African regiments and a dis- 
ciplinary regiment at Melilla. 

The staff of a regiment is composed of 
the colonel, of the chief musician, the chief 
trumpeter, and 36 musicians. That of the 
battalion, one lieutenant colonel, one major, 
charged with property and money account- 
ability ; one major, charged with the duties 
of judge advocate and summary court; one 
captain adjutant, one second lieutenant, in 
charge of quarters; one chaplain, one sur- 
geon, one master armorer, and one trump- 
eter corporal. 


Cavalry 


The cavalry arm is composed of, first, 28 
regiments ; 8 of lancers, 4 of dragoons, 14 
of chasseurs, and 2 of hussars; second, 14 
regiments of chasseurs in reserve. In the 
regiments of lancers, the three first pla- 
toons of each squadron only are armed with 
the lance. Dragoons, chasseurs and hus- 
sars are armed with the carbine. As with 
the infantry, there are some cavalry organi- 
zations in the African possessions and 
neighboring islands, thus: One squadron of 
chasseurs in Majorca, one squadron of 
chasseurs in Melilla, one squadron of chas- 
seurs in the Canaries, and a squadron of 
volunteers in Ceuta. In all, the Spanish 
cavalry gives, on a war footing, 112 squad- 
rons, or 15,200 horses, and 56 squadrons in 
reserve, or 7,600 horses. 

The staff of a regiment is composed of one 
colonel, one lieutenant-colonel, three majors, 
four captains, four adjutants major, one 
lieutenant standard bearer, one chaplain, 
one surgeon, two veterinarians first-class, 
two veterinarians second-class, one riding 
master, one master saddler, one armorer, 
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one chief trumpeter, and one corporal 
trumpeter. 
Artillery 

The Spanish Artillery comprises, for the 
Peninsular Army, and for the islands, 13 
regiments of field artillery, 12 field and one 
horse battery, three regiments of mountain 
artillery, one regiment of siege artillery, ten 
battalions of fortress artillery, and eight 
reserve depots, giving all together, on a 
war footing, 72 field batteries, 18 mountain 
batteries, and four horse batteries, or 564 


pieces. 
Engineers 


The Spanish Engineer Corps has, in the 
military world, a reputation which it de- 
serves, due to the distinguished service 
which it has always rendered. The corps 
owes its origin to Pedro Navarro, an ad- 
venturer of French origin. Whatever there 
may be in this tradition, the Corps of En- 
gineers dates from 1711, when Lieutenant 
Don Marquis de Verboon, also of French 
origin, organized the Corps of Engineers 
on the general principles which govern it 
to-day. The Engineer troops comprise four 
regiments of sappers and miners, one regi- 
ment of mountaineers, one independent 
railroad battalion, one independent tele- 
graph battalion, and one balloon corps, one 
general service company in the central es- 
tablishment at Guadalajara, four local com- 
panies in the Balearics, Canaries, Ceuta, and 
Melilla, and eight reserve depots. The 
Spanish army possesses at present, neither 
a corps of transportation, nor material for 
regimental trains. In case of war, all 
wheeled transportation, save that of the ar- 
tillery, would be commandeered and organ- 
ized. 

The Guardia Civil, which approximates to 
the French Gendarmerie, is also under the 
direction of the Minister of War in all 
which pertains to its organization, its sub- 
sistence and its personnel. Its special serv- 
ice pertains to the Minister of the Interior. 


This guard, commanded by a general officer, 
who bears the title of Directeur-General, is 
organized into companies and platoons. The 
College of the Guardia Civil is situated at 
Getafe, near Madrid, and furnishes to the 
different officers special scientific and mil- 
itary instruction, necessary to exercise their 
functions. 

The Carabiniers are nothing less than 
customs inspectors and guards. This corps 
has a military organization, but pertains in 
its special service to the Minister of Finance. 
Its organization is similar to that of the 
Guardia Civil, and is composed of some sec- 
tions of cavalry and infantry which are or- 
ganized intocomandancias. The Carabiniers’ 
School is destined to the preparation of 
officers for these corps. 

Finally, I note the Corps des Invalides 
Espagnoles, which does not assimilate in 
any manner to the similar institution in 
France, created by Louis XIV. This re- 
serve corps enjoys, in the peninsula, great 
consideration and many privileges. There 
are never enough vacancies for those who 
wish to join it. 

Most of the Spanish barracks are old 
convents, containing immense and fine bar- 
rack rooms, perhaps a little too large for the 
troops which occupy them normally. Bar- 
rack rooms are clean and well kept. Bunks 
are of iron, and during the day are drawn 
up against the wall, giving much additional 
space. One remarks at once, on entering 
Spanish barracks, the profusion of officers, 
and the importance of the Guardia de Police. 
The periods of peace, marked by the neces- 
sary economic reforms, alternate with war 
times, when it is necessary to provide for 
contingencies, and have caused a surplus 
of officers, who are occupied more or less 
in the line. The police organization, known 
as Guardia de Prevencion, is commanded 
by two officers, of which one is a captain, 
and is composed of 25 to 30 men. The cap- 
tain on duty is present at all exercises and 
drills; he accompanies the colonel on his 
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visits to the barracks, and is the custodian 
of the store rooms; he performs, in a word, 
the functions of officer of the guard, of ad- 
jutant, and of supply officer. 

The quarters at the disposal of the officer 
of the guard are very comfortably fur- 
nished. There is seen on one side the regi- 
mental colors, and on the other the Caisse 


du Corps. In the center, in winter, is the 
brasero, a large piece of leather on which 
charcoal burns quietly on a bed of ashes. 
This system of heating, primitive and dan- 
gerous as it seems, is general throughout 
Spain. Its lighting, regulated in all its 
details, is one of the most characteristic 
scenes of military life. 





MIKE 


By MARION ETHEL HAMILTON 


My “Mike” was Irish, my “Mike” was gay; 
And he loved to fight for a holiday! 

His eyes were laughing and black and bold, 
And never betrayed the lies he told. 

He was careless and daring, wild and free, 
As wild as the devil himself might be. 

He smoked and drank with the other boys, 
Gambled and used girl’s heart’s as toys. 
This was my “Mike,” but I loved him still, 
As mothers have always done, and will. 


The war drums rolled and the call for men 
Rang through the country once again. 

My Mike was daring, my Mike was gay, 
And so he enlisted and marched away! 

I watched the bulletins day and night; 
Thousands were slaughtered in every fight. 
One day a hero’s name came out 

In papers’ print, and peoples’ shout. 

My “Mike” a glorious charge had led! 

But what is Fame ?—My “Mike” Lay pDEap. 











IF THIS BE TREASON————- 


The daily press is full of gibes at the British military tailor employed by the 
War Department to assist in revising the cut of the uniforms of the enlisted men of the 
Regular Army. Most of the gibe makers freely admit lack of style in the present dress 
of the American soldier, but the notion of a British tailor to mend him is distasteful. 
Scornful remarks on the “swagger clothes” of English Tommy lead to reminiscences of 
a glorious past. The ghost of the Continental stalks across the stage in his “ragged 
regimentals” and looks reproachful. “Treason!” the antique figure seems to say. Or 
so our patriotic scribes would read his expression. Then they conjure up the soldier 
of the Civil War in his blue contract slops. He also looks disapproval. Did he fight 
less well by reason of the sartorially shocking garments he wore? And are his illus- 
trious deeds to be forgotten when his clothes are cast aside for man-millinery? The 
thing—you gather—is much to be feared. 

To which the more judicious—still in a tone of jest—make reply. There is no 
reason (they say) that a man should be less a soldier because his coat fits and his legs 
are neatly encased. They pounce upon the outraged patriot’s admission that the pres- 
ent coat fits most ill, that the present trousers are not cut to dignify manhood; they 
leap with short, sharp barks at the outraged one’s further admission that the English 
Tommy is “swagger” to look at, and thereupon, boldly utter this declaration: If this Brit- 
ish tailor man has anything to teach us, we should be glad to use his knowledge. Is it not 
a prime maxim of war to learn from the enemy—and when an ancient enemy has be- 
come a fast friend, shall we learn from him less willingly? In the immortal words of 
Patrick Henry—in effect—“If this be treason, make the most of it.” 

Let it go at that. In all seriousness, much might be done for the uniforms of the 
enlisted men of the Army of the United States. As they are now built, they are not 
only ugly, but they do not look to be comfortable. This, leaving colors and trimmings 
aside and fixing the eye upon the cut only. There seems to exist no valid reason why 
the enlisted man should not have a better artistic right to pride in his livery. And who 
can doubt that the War Department will know how to profit by the experience of the 
expert foreign artist without sacrificing anything of the essentials of adaptability to real 
service? What is wanted, as we understand it, is a service uniform designed for use, 
comfort, and the nurture of a proper self-respect in the wearer—fitted, also, to march 
with the public sense of the worth and dignity of the national military arm. If we 
have to thank our elder British kinsmen for suggestions, so much the better for both 
of us. 
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NOT ALL FOR DEFENCE 


We note in a late issue of the Philadelphia Inquirer a reference to a “modest ship 
subsidy bill” which is being “held up” in the lower house of the Congress. The text of 
the Jnquirer’s plaint is furnished by Rear Admiral Coghlan’s recent entirely just ob- 
servation that from a naval point of view “our great lack at the present time is of a mer- 
chant marine from which we could draw if the necessity arose.” Army AND Navy Lire 
had occasion no longer ago than last month to direct attention to this merchant marine 
business—which, for that matter, is an old story. The Inquirer is making just the 
use of a public misfortune for private ends of which we spoke at that time. The Navy 
needs a merchant marine and certain steamship people want a subsidy. Ergo, give the 
subsidy and get the merchant marine. It sounds beautifully simple, but— 

We spoke of the merchant marine only in one aspect—as the nurse, namely, of a 
sea going class from which to draw man-o’-warsmen. The esteemed Inquirer goes on 
to exhibit other aspects, to make plain the larger military values—to show, for instance, 
how the lack of a merchant marine handicapped the movements of the American troops 
in the war with Spain, and how the presence of a splendid fleet of trade-carrying ships 
won the Boer War for Britain—enabling her to pour upon the enemy a continuous and 
overwhelming stream of men and munitions. How much, also, the Japanese merchant 
marine—assiduously fostered beforehand—contributed to the victory in the war with 
Russia. Apart from the motive—the advocacy of that “modest subsidy”—what the /n- 
quirer says, if not precisely new, is interesting—even instructive. Lack of subsidies was 
not, however, the cause of the sad decay of the once proud American merchant marine— 
a consummation to which many factors natural and artificial contributed. Nor, is it cer- 
tain that the creation of a new merchant marine is a matter of subsidian simplicity. 





THE LOGICALITY OF DREADNOUGHTS 


Historical arguments for the monster battleship idea, as exemplified in the British 
Dreadnought and the new vessels planned by France, Germany and the United States, are 
to be found in a new book by Fred T. Jane, the English naval expert, who “invented” the 
naval war game. Mr. Jane calls his book “Heresies of Sea Power,” and his purpose is 
the overthrow of the theories of Capt. Mahan—in so far as those theories pretend to 
furnish an exact science and an art of successful warfare. The work at large is ex- 
ceedingly interesting and suggestive, but we are concerned here only with what is said of 
great battleships. Mr. Jane scouts at the theory of “moderate dimensions” — popular 
since the day when Nelson trusted in his seventy-four gun ships as against contemporary 
leviathans of a hundred guns or more and found his trust justified of events. Mr. Jane 
does not see in Nelson’s experience a fair argument for “moderate” sized ships. He 
points out that owing to the difficulty of increasing the length of the old wooden ships, 
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the necessity of adding extra decks to get more guns and the consequent loss of handiness, 
speed and seaworthiness, “the seventy-four was almost the largest unit practicable.” 
Bigger ships were built, but they. were experimental and unsatisfactory in action. In 
the case of the modern steel battleship these limitations do not exist and the argument 
against increase of size does not hold. Rather, there is full scope for the secular ten- 
dency in warships from the beginning—the tendency to grow bigger and bigger. “Size 
now entails no loss of speed or handiness, but means instead, if anything, more of both 
and certainly entails superior endurance, seaworthiness and ability to receive heavy 
blows” and that with a relatively smaller cost of upkeep. The teaching of history, 
moreover, according to Mr. Jane, is that “though men in ships of moderate dimensions 
have succeeded at times in defeating men in big ships, the fact of big opponents al- 
ways rendered their victory more difficult and at times half neutralized it”—a statement 
which he fortifies with many examples. 

Further, “of the mastodons and the modern trend toward having nothing but monster 
ships with quite small auxiliaries, history can say nothing except that to strive after the 
mastodon has been the invariable tendency, though in all ages there have been those whose 
voices have been raised against it. When ships were of 100 tons there were many who 


advocated 75 instead; just as when in the future 100,000 tons is reached there will be 
men to argue for 75,000 tons. In dimensions there is no finality, to plead for moderation 
can, therefore, hardly be logical since in essence it resolves itself into an effort to hold 
back the clock of time. As science progresses, so will demands upon dimensions in- 
crease; the best offense and the best defence must ever demand more and more bulk to 
carry them. Moderation is, therefore, of the nature of a handicap, which certain excel- 
lencies of personnel have to be used to overcome.” 

Mr. Jane adds that natural checks on increase of dimensions are steadily being re- 
moved. “Constructural problems grow less and less serious, only those connected with sea- 
manship and so forth promise to remain.” 





CONTRIBUTIONS FROM THE LIBRARY OF 
THE U.S. MILITARY ACADEMY 


NoTE.—It is intended to print from time to time copies of military manuscripts, extracts from rare 
pamphlets, etc., etc., belonging to the U.S. Military Academy and deposited in its library. These are to 
be selected by the Librarian, and are here printed by permission of the Superintendent of the Academy. 
The Editors beg to extend their thanks for this welcome co-operation. 


Reference Books for Military Men 


First-hand knowledge about any sub- 
ject, military or other, is far and away 
the most valuable possession of the of- 
ficer. Next to this is the power to ob- 


tain what is wanted from trustworthy 


reference books. A list of the best refer- 
ence books has been printed in a little 
pamphlet of 20 pages, which will be sent 


to any one who signifies a wish to that 


effect. (Library Manual, U. S. M. A— 


Reference Books, 1905.) 

I have been asked to name a few of 
the most important books of the sort— 
such as are suited to the library of a 


young officer. The one book that I, 


personally, have found most useful is: 
I. Encyclopédie des Sciences Militaires 
(now in course of publication by a com- 


mittee of officers of the French army). 


It is in the French language, naturally. 
Every officer of any arm of the service 
will find it to his advantage to own the 
two volumes making up this work. 
(They can be ordered through any New 
York dealer in foreign books—the New 
York agents of this library are Lemcke 
& Buechner, 11 East 17th Street, who 
will give the price of any desired book 
on application.) To go on building up 
the collection, book by book, I should 
next add II. An English Dictionary, as 
Webster’s or the Standard; III. The Cen- 
tury Cyclopaedia of Names (of persons 
and places); IV. The Century Atlas 
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(Stieler’s Hand Atlas—in German—is 
better in some respects) ; V. Haydn’s Dic- 
tionary of Dates (its title is misleading— 
it is, in fact, a handy one-volume cyclo- 
paedia); VI. Who’s Who in America; 
VII. The World Almanac for the current 
year (chiefly concerned with the affairs of 
the United States); VIII. Whitaker’s 
Almanack for the current (chiefly 
concerned with the affairs of England 


and of all other foreign countries); IX. 
A pocket dictionary of the French lan- 
guage; X. Ditto of the Spanish. 

A longer list of reference books is 
given in the Library Manual, U. S. M. A. 
just referred to, but any young officer 
who owns the volumes named above will 


find himself fairly well equipped in this 
respect at very reasonable cost. 


E. S. H. 


year 


Pensees sur la tactique et la strategique, ou vrais 
principes de la science militaire, par le Marquis de 
Silva, officer dans I’etat-major de l’armee du Roi 


de Sardaigne. 

Turin, 1778, | vol. quarto, pp. 352, plates. 

A copy of this book was bought by 
Major Silvanus Thayer in 1816 during his 
journey to Europe to purchase apparatus, 
etc., for the U. S. Military Academy. 
About 800 volumes were so purchased 
and placed in the Library at West Point. 
Major Thayer was Superintendent of the 
Academy from 1817 to 1833, and, being a 
studious man, it is likely that substan- 
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tially every such book was examined by 
him at one time or another. 

Chapter LI of this volume (pp. 346- 
352) is entitled “De l'éducation nationale 
militaire,” and there is little doubt that 
this chapter was read by Major Thayer, 
because there were few treatises on mili- 
tary education extant in 1816, and be- 
cause the subject was constantly in his 
mind, as is shown by his correspondence 
with Monroe, Ticknor and others. A 
hasty examination of this chapter (all 
that I have been able to find the time 
for) suggests that De Silva’s fundamen- 
tal ideas with respect to military educa- 
tion are the same as those employed by 
Thayer in the organization and conduct 
of the U.S. M. A. If this be indeed so, 
the fact is of historical importance. A 
thorough examination of De Silva’s book 
appears to be well worth making and 
the subject is recommended to the atten- 
tion of any one who has the time and in- 
terest to examine it. E. S..H. 


Letter of Colonel Lewis Nicola, Chief of the Mil- 
itary Academy at the Army in 1777 
ALLENSTOWN, 27th March, 1774. 
To Mr. Joun MITCHELL, 
In Front St., between Market and Chestnut 

Streets, 
Philadelphia. 

Sr: 

I take the opportunity of the bearer to send you 
£23. s. 3, the ballance of my account with you 
which you will be pleased to place to my credit, 
and with thanks for your obliging indulgance, per- 
mit me to assure you that I am, 

Sr. 
Your most obedt. Servt., 


Lewis NIcoLa. 


Oath of Allegiance (U.S.) 


I, ————, do acknowledge the United States 
of America to be Free, Independent, and Sover- 
eign States, and declare that the People owe no 
allegiance or obedience to George the Third, King 
of Great Britain; and I renounce, refuse and ab- 
jure, any allegiance or obedience to Him; and 
I do swear (or affirm) that I will, to the utmost 
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of my Power, support, maintain, and defend the 
said United States against the said King George 
the Third, his heirs and successors, and his or 
their abettors, assistants and adherents; and will 
serve the said United States in the Office of 

which I now hold, with fidelity, ac- 
cording to the best of my skill and understanding. 
Sworn before me this —— day 


of ————_——-, 1778. 
(Signed) 
(Revolutionary Orders of Washington, p. 80.) 


Early History of West Point—Moore’s House : 
1779 


...-John Moore, prior to 1749, built the house 
known as Moore’s House, occupied by Gen. Wash- 
ington when he made his headquarters at West 
Point, July 21, 1779. The property contained 
about 1,800 acres, including West Point, which in 
1790 was sold by Stephen Moore to the United 
States Government for $10,000. 

Stephen Moore obtained a commission in a 
New York Regiment under Col. Oliver Delancey, 
on the breaking out of the French War in 1756. 
Gen. Haldiman, then in command in Canada, had 
an occasion in midwinter to send an express to 
Sir Jeffrey Amherst, the Commander in Chief in 
America, residing at New York. He applied to 
my uncle to look out for a person qualified for 
the purpose, and acquainted with all the wilder- 
ness through which it was necessary to pass, 
neither the St. Lawrence nor the Lakes being 
frozen sufficiently hard to bear sleigh or horses, 
and the despatches requiring haste and immediate 
consequence. 

My uncle, after a few hours’ preparation, told 
the General he had found such a person, and the 
letters were immediately handed to him—he put 
a pound or two of dressed provisions in his knap- 
sack, put on his skates, slung his blankets and 
snow shoes on his back, and started from Quebec 
on the St. Lawrence. Oon arrival at Montreal, he 
hired a couple of faithful Mohawks, armed as a 
guard, and all of them on snow-shoes, (the snow 
very deep and no vestige of a track) proceeded 
through the wilderness by the straightest course, 
known only to his Indian guides, to the North 
end of Lake Champlain. They then took to the 
lake and proceeded on it to Lake George to its 
south boundary, from thence to the Hudson. At 
Albany he discharged the Indians, took to his 
skates and kept on them until he reached Col. 
Phillips seat at the Yonkers, 20 miles from New 
York. He fell through the ice twice before he 
relinquished the frozen Hudson. From Col. 
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Phillips he walked to town, and delivered his des- 
patches to Sir Jeffrey Amherst on the Tenth day 
after leaving Quebec—the General told my Uncle 
that his situation as Dept. Paymaster Gengral to 
the King’s army forbade him offering him any 
pecuniary remuneration, but he handsomely in- 
sisted upon his acceptance of Postage, presenting 
him with a rouleau of 100 Guineas. 

Stephen Moore afterward took a very active 
part in the favor of the revolution, and fought 
throughout the war. He was living in North 
Carolina at the time he sold the family estate at 
West Point, and died at his home there at an ad- 
vanced age. 

(Extracts from the “Moore Family Record,” 
compiled by John Moore and sent to the Library, 
U. S. M. A., by courtesy of Miss Anne J. Row- 
land [grand daughter of John Moore.]) 


General Green's Orders 
Arnold's Treason—Anndre's Execution, | 780 


HEADQUARTERS ORANGETOWN, Sept. 26th, 1780. 
Parole.—C. Sign— 
W. Word— 
Brigadier tomorrow Glover. 
Field officers Col. Bradley, Lt. Col. Olney and 

Major Wait, Brigade Major Smith. 

The truly Martial appearance made by the 
Troops yesterday; 

The order and Regularity by which they made 
their different Marches; and the ease and facility 
which they performed the several Manoeuvres, 
does them the greatest Credit, and affords the 
most flattering prospects, of Substantial Reputa- 
tion, and Military Glory. Nothing can be more 
pleasing to the officers who feel for the Army 
and the Independence of America, than to see 
good order and Military Discipline. The good 
conduct of all the officers of Yesterday, gives the 
General the highest satisfaction; & the particular 
services of the Inspector General and those serv- 
ing in that Line, deserves his particular Thanks. 
Treason of the blackest die was yesterday discov- 
ered. General Arnold who commanded at West 
Point lost to every sentiment of honor, of pri- 
vate and public obligations, was about to deliver 
up that important Post into the hands of the 
enemy; such an event must have given the Am- 
erican Camp a deadly wound if not the most fatal 
Stabb. Happily discovered [in time] to prevent 
the total Misfortune, the providential circumstance 
which led to it, affords the most convincing Proof 
that the Liberties of America is the object of Divine 
protection; at the same time the treason is to be 
Regreted. The General cannot help congratu- 
lating the Army on the happy discovery. Our 
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Enemies dispair of carrying their point by Force, 
are practising every base Art to effect by Bribe 
and corruption what they cannot effect in a 
manly way. Great honor is due to the American 
Army; that this is the first instance of treason of 
the kind; many were to be expected from the 
nature of the Dispute, and nothing is so bright an 
ornament in Character of the American Soldier, 
as their having been proof against all the Arts 
of a Seditious enemy. 

Arnold has made his escape to the Enemy; but 
Mr. Andre, the Adjt. Gen’l. of the British Army, 
who came out as a Spy and Negotiated the busi- 
ness, is a prisoner. His Excellency the Com- 
mander in Chief has arrived at West Point from 
Hartford and is no doubt taking the properest 
measures of fully unraveling such a Hellish 
Plot. The General Court Martial whereof Col. 
H. Jackson is president, to sit tomorrow 9 
o’clock. Major Ball is appointed Member, vice 
Major Talbert. A Captain from the New 
Hampshire, and second Connecticut Brigades, 
vice those from the Pennsylvania Brigades. 


GS 3 2% 2 
Line Gnard O: 0: 0:21:83 
Camp do. @:.32 12 92 


Adjt. for the Brigade Swifts. 
HEADQUARTERS, ORANGETOWN, Oct. Ist, 1780. 


Parole.— C. Sign— 


W. Word— 
Brigadier tomorrow Glover. 


Field officers Col. Cilley, Lt. Col. Dearborn, 
Major Haywood. 

Brigade Major Pettingill. 

The Board of General Officers appointed to 
examine into the Case of Major Andree, have 
Reported, 1st. that he came on shore off the 
Nuthe Sloop of War in the Night of the atst. of 
September last, on an interview with Gen’l. Ar- 
nold in a private & secret manner. 

2nd. That he changed his Dress within our 
Lines; and under a sign’d Name and in a dis- 
guised habit passed our Works at Stony and 
Verplanks Points of the Evening of the 22nd. 
September last, and was taken up the 23rd. Sep- 
tember at Tarrytown in a disguised habit, being 
then on his way to New York; and when taken he 
had in his possession several papers which con- 
tained Intelligence for the Enemy. The Board 
having maturely considered the Case, do also 
report to his Excellency General Washington 
that Major Andree Adjt. Gen’l. to the British 
Army ought to be consider as a Spy from the 
Enemy, and agreeable to the Law and usage 
of Nations, it is their opinion he ought to suf- 
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fer Death. The Commander in Chief, directs the 
execution of the above sentence in the usual 
way 5 o'clock precisely this afternoon. 

At a Division General Court Martial the 11th. 
Sept. last, Lt. Col. Commandant Sherman, presi- 
dent, Major Albert Chapman, was tryed on the 
following charges Viz. ist. for Embezzling Pub- 
lic property and endeavoring to induce the 
Quartermaster of the Regiment to assist him, 
for embezzling Powder to his own private use. 
2nd. for making up two enormous Bills against 
Col Nelson (an Inhabitant of Morristown) for 
taking up a stray Horse the property of said 
Nelson, and that without any expense to himself. 
3rd. for giving a Certificate for a Soldier in the 
7th. Connecticut Regiment, that he was Inlisted. 
for three years only, when he had repeatedly 
Mustered him for during the War, and sworn 
to the Rolls; the Court on considering the 1st 
& 3rd. Charges against Major Chapman are of 
opinion the Charges of embezzling Public prop- 
erty are not supported, therefore do acquit him 
of it, find him guilty of the other part of the 1st. 
3rd Charges, being a breach of Article 5th. 
Section 18 of the Articles of War and do sen- 
tence him to be Reprimanded in Division Orders. 
The General is sorry for being under the dis- 
agreeable necessity of differing in opinion with 
the Court, but he thinks the Sentence intruly 
inadequate to the Charges, of so serious a Na- 
ture as those of which they find Major Chapman 


guilty. He is Relieved from his arrest. 
Adjutant for the Brigade—Clap. 
GS Ss °C 
Line Guard ot: 0: 3 
Camp do. O33 2: 20 
Bacons Guard ree ae-s 


AFTER Orpers 1st. Oct. 1780. 

The Execution of Major Andree is postponed 
till tomorrow. 

Eveninc Orpers 1st Oct. 8o. 

Major Andree is to be executed tomorrow at 
12 oclock. precisely. A Battalion from each 


Wing consisting of 80 Files to attend the Execu- 
tion. 
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Form of Discharge of Revolutionary Soldiers, | 783 “ 
(From An Original in the Library, U.S. M. A.) 


By His Excellency 
GrorGE WASHINGTON, Esq: 


General and Commander in Chief of the Forces 
of the United States of America 
THESE are to CERTIFY that the Bearer 
hereof Cuartes Bapcer, Soldier, of the United 
States of America 
in General Hazen’s Regiment, having faithfully 
served the United States two Years three Months 
and being inlisted for the War only, is hereby 
Discharged from the American Army. 
GIVEN at HEAD-QUARTERS the roth of 
June, 1783. 
Go. WASHINGTON 
BY HIS EXCELLENCY’S 
Command 
J. TrumsButt, Ind. Sy. 
REGISTERED in the Books 
of the Regiment 


BENJAMIN Mooers, Adjutant. 


Garrison Orders. West Point, July 31, 1790 
(From the Original in the Library, U.S. M. A.) 


A general Court-martial will assemble at 10 - 
o'clock for the trial of such prisoners as shall 
be brought before them. 


Captain TuHompson, President. 
Lieut. FREEMAN, 
Lieut. DRANSEY, 
Lieut. RopricuE, 
Lieut. STEELE, 
Members. 


Cadet Cross will please to act as judge advo- 
cate. 
Gero. INGERSOLL, 
Capt. Comand’g. 


N. B—This order shows that cadets of the 
service who were paid and uniformed as ser- 
geants were detailed as Judge Advocates of Gen- 


eral Courts. E. &. Hi. 2 
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GUN PACKED ON MULES. 





THE SCHNEIDER-CANET ARTILLERY 


BY 
OWEN MACDONALD 


HE 


material has been for a 


manufacture of wat 
long time one of the 
specialties of the great 

Works of 
which 


Schneider 
Creusot, ranks 
with Armstrong's in 
England, and Krupp in 
Germany. In 1897 its 


acquisition of the Artil- 
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we C 
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lery Worxshops of the 


Society of Iron 
Works and Shipyards of the Mediterranean 
at Havre, has materially furthered its de- 
From that time the entire 
manufacture of artillery at the Schneider 
works has been under the direction of that 


velopment. 


eminent authority, M. Canet, who also has 
charge of the general supervision of the 
artillery at Paris of the plants of the 
Society, the workshops at Creusot and at 
Havre. 

The Creusot Artillery Workshops are en- 





gaged more especially in the making of 
field guns and turrets and in connection 
therewith they have the use of the proving- 
ground of Villedieu nearby. The majority 
of the workshops at Creusot, employing 
15,000 workmen, manufacture artillery, pre- 
paring the crude and partly completed ma- 
terials. The shops of Chalou-sur-Suone, 
an annex of the Creusot, play an important 
part in the manufacture of artillery car- 
riages, and through long experience have 
produced a high standard of excellence. 

At Havre, naval and coast defense guns 
and ammunition for them are made. As 
adjuncts counted the 


may be proving- 


ground of Hoc, where they practise marine 
shooting, and also the target range at Har- 
fleur, where ballistic shooting is practised. 
The workshops at Creusot and Havre, are, 
however, not distinctly specialized ; they co- 
operate, following such demands as are 
made on 


them. The plant is extending 
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with giant strides. It covers an enormous 
area at present, its equipment is perfect 
and absolutely up to date. 

The output of the Schneider-Canet estab- 
lishment includes all pieces of artillery 
used in field service, naval armament, coast 
defense, attack and defense of fortresses, 
and their ammunition; to these must be 
added launching tubes, aerial as well as sub- 
marine. 

The Schneider-Canet field artillery is 
distinctly rapid firing, and it embraces 
models of guns with pneumatic recoil ap- 
paratus. They all include the following 
features: telescopic sighting devices with 
independent line 
of sight; the 
elevating of the 
guns by sliding 
devices on their 
axles; protect- 
ing shields; au- 
tomatic fuse reg- 
ulators or set- 
ters and reversi- 
ble caissons, the 
face of which 
toward the ene- 
my is protected 
by a shield. 
The calibre is uniformly 75 m/m (2.95 


FIG. 1.—HEAVY 


inches). The breach is constructed on the 
principle of the eccentric screw with inter- 
rupted thread; for a light weight it offers 
tremendous resistance and it gives absolute 
security in cases of hanging fire or prema- 
ture discharge; it can be worked with a 
single movement of the lever, and one man- 
ipulation of the lever loads and fires. 

The heavy guns discharge a shrapnel and 
a shell weighing with the explosive (ac- 
cording to the Schneider standard) 6.5 kg. 
(1432 pounds) and have an initial ve- 
locity of 500 meters (1,650 feet). The gun 
weighs about 1,000 kg. (2,204 pounds) and 
the carriage 1.75 kg. (3,860 pounds). 

The light guns, intended for the arm- 
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ing of horse artillery, or for service in hilly 
country, or where the terrain is hazardous, 
discharge a shrapnel and a shell which 
weigh with the explosive (according to the 
Schneider standard) 5.3 kg.(11.68 pounds) 
which have an initial velocity of 500 meters 
(1,640 feet). The gun weighs in the neigh- 
borhood of 800 kg. (1,763 pounds), and 
the carriage 1,380 kg. (3,042 pounds). 

As a specimen of the heavy gun, Figure 
No. I represents the model P. D. with pneu- 
matic recoil apparatus so arranged as to 
render impossible any escape of air. This 
power ensures its return to battery at 
angles of 30 degrees and upward, and this 
piece, owing to 
its extreme sta- 
bility and the 
ease with which 
it can be worked, 
gives a_ rapid 
firing capacity 
of 30 shots per 
minute. 

As a specimen 
of the light gun, 
Figure No. 2 
represents the 
model L.R. hav- 
ing pneumatic 
recoil apparatus with springs; the two col- 
umns of springs, which insure its return to 
battery, are lodged in two protective steel 
jackets, one of which at the same time 
encloses the cylindrical brake. This gun 
is very sensitive on all grades of ground. 

Figure No. 3, a mountain cannon of 75 
m/m (2.95 inches) model M. A., shows for 
the most part the same principles of con- 
struction as that displayed in the field gun, 
model P. D., as far as the breech, brake, 
pneumatic recoil apparatus and sighting de- 
vices are concerned. The carriage is com- 
posed of two essential parts for commodious 


loading, as well as pack-saddles. 

.Figure No. 4 represents a piece of 
ordnance, on mule back, ready for the 
march, and in charge of a non-commis- 
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FIG 2.—LIGHT GUN.—2.95 INCH. 
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FIG. .3.—MOUNTAIN PiECE.—2.95 INCH. 
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the French 


A section of this battery, having 


sioned officer of 
Artillery. 
great experience in the use of mountain 


Alpine 


cannon, has been of invaluable service to 
the mother plant in promoting the improve- 
ments in the various details for the loading 
of pack animals. 
The Schneider 
works also man- 
ufacture cannon 
of 70 m/m (2.76 
inches ) 
charging, as 
does the model 
M. A., a projec- 
tile kg. 
(11.02 pounds) 
with the initial 
velocity of 300 
(984. 


These 


dis- 


of 5 


FIG. 5.—FOUR 


meters 
feet). 
two guns have very great stability on all 
grades of ground and they are provided 
with movable shields. 

As a specimen of field howitzer with 
calibers of 10 c/m (3.94 inches), 12 c/m 
(4.72 inches) and 15 c/m (5.91 inches), ad- 
mitting of all the uses of the pneumatic re- 
coil apparatus ; Figure No. 5 shows a pho- 
tograph of a howitzer of 105 m/m (4.13 
inches) model O. A. This piece discharges 
a projectile of 16 kg. (35.27 pounds) shrap- 
nel or shell, with a variable initial velocity 





INCH 
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capable of reaching a maximum of 300 
meters (984 feet). The weight, and the 
mobility of this gun are analogous to that 
of the heavy field type. 

Figure No. 6 represents a naval gun of 
24 c/m (9.45 inches) rapid firing, of 45 
calibers length. 
The saddle sets 
in a cage stand 
with central 
pivot. It is man- 
ipulated by hand 
entirely, and be- 
ing very wieldy 
it can be admir- 
ably installed in 
well protected 
The 
velocity 


casements. 
initial 
HOWITZER. of the projectile 
of 150 kg. (330 
pounds) is 875 meters (2,871 feet). The 
gun is furnished with perfected devices for 
sighting ‘and is capable of firing 3 shots 
per minute. 

An original specimen is that represented 
in Figure No. 7, a rapid firing gun of 12 
c/m (4.72 inches) 45 calibers length with 
Attention 
small size of the turret which holds but two 


closed turret. is called to the 
men, one to point, and one to load. Its 
electrical sighting devices operate with ex- 
treme exactness, and facilitate manipula- 





FIG 6.—RAPID FIRING NAVAL GUN.—9.45 INCH. 
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FIG. 8.—RAPID FIRE NAVAL GUN.—1.46 INCH. 


tion with equal rapidity and precision. it makes a weapon particularly well 
These mounts with their accessories have adapted to boats of light tonnage. 

been very satisfactorily demonstrated and igure No. 9, a rapid firing naval 
been installed up- howitzer of 24 
on various ves- res Bas eo c/m (9.45 inches ) 
sels, both French gives a complete 
and foreign ; their solution of a dif- 
easy manipulation ficult problem 
by hand has been which has en- 
made a feature. gaged the atten- 
tion of various 
maritime powers 
—the attack of 
armored vessels 
at their weak 
point — the pro- 
tective deck. 
Close attention 
has been given to 
the cage stand of 
this piece of ar- 
tillery with the 
object of reduc- 


Figure No. 8, a 
rapid firing gun 
of 37 m/m (1.46 
inches) 60 cali- 
bers length is es- 
pecially intended 
for light-weight 
vessels engaged 
in fighting boats 
of their own size. 
It is carried on a 
pivot mount and 
is sighted from 


the shoulder. Ow- ing the percus- 





sion on the deck 
andof permitting 


ing to its light 


FIG. 7.—RAPID FIRE GUN WITH TURRET.—4.72 INCH. 


weight and the 
relative power of its projectile, only unusually rapid loading. 

(1.76 pounds), which is launched at an Figures No. 10 and II represent a gun 
initial velocity of 850 meters (2,788 feet) used for coast defense purposes, 27 ¢c/m 
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FIG. 10.—HEAVY COAST DEFENSE DISAPPEARING GUN.—LOADING. 





FIG. 11.—HEAVY COAST DEFENSE DISAPPEARING GUN.—IN POSITION. 








(10.63 inches) 40 calibres length. This is 
mounted on a “disappearing” carriage with 
central pivot, furnished with a horizontal 


shield 
a protective 
point. The piece 
is lowered as 
the projectile is 
discharged, and 
the loading is 
effected while 
the carriage is 
down, while, 
owing to the 
height of the 
parapet there is 
complete pro - 


forming 


tection to the 
gunner and the 
gun. It appears 
but for a few 


seconds before the firing and thus presents 
an objective which the opposing artillery 
would have the greatest difficulty in locat- 


FIG. 9.—RAPID FIRE NAVAL 





position. 


HOWITZER 
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ing and reaching. 
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On the other hand it is 
a powerful weapon against all armored 
vessels as it discharges a projectile of 


250 kgs. (551 
pounds) at an 
initial velocity 
of 830 meters 
(2,723 feet).. 
The aiming and 
loading are ef- 
fected entirely 
by hand, while 
the _ elevation 
and depression 
of the gun are 
accomplished by 
means of a mo- 
tor which ope- 
rates the elevat- 
ing gear toplace 
the gun in firing 


A telescopic sighting device gives 
great precision in sighting at all ranges. 
The firing time is easily a shot a minute. 


= 


Ne ee ee 


URRY up! The battle’s 
on! Where are you? 
Never mind your hair!” 
This last remark referred 
not to wigs, but to the 


fluffy pompadours and 
“finishing touches.” 





. “ Boom—b 00 m— 
boom,” came the distant cannonading from 
away out beyond “Bug Light.” It was 
just one o’clock in the morning when we 
were all awakened from a sound sleep, but 
at five minutes past one we were dressed 
(or apparently so) and running wildly 
about shouting to each other through the 
hotel halls. Doors flew open here, there 
and everywhere, and civilians as well as 
the army women went as a matter of course. 
The halls were already filled with people. 
“Hurry!” I called again to my nearest 
neighbor, “We'll miss the whole battle!” 

At last she came, tripping over her drag- 
ging stockings as she ran, her hair in a pig- 
tail down her back, and what had always 
been the fluffiest of high pompadours in the 
day-time, was now a few, flat strings. She 
looked pathetically like Kipling’s description 
of a woman, “a rag, a bone, and a hank of 
hair’—this Juno who by unsophisticated 
mortals was known as a “tearing beauty.” 
The glimpse one caught of her shirt waist 
from between the folds of an officer’s cape, 
looked suspiciously like a “robe de nuit.” 
And in truth it was! For she had on her 
“maneuvering clothes,” as we all did. They 





consisted of shoes, sometimes with, oftener 
without, stockings; a dress skirt slipped 
on over the “robe de nuit,” leaving the 
upper part for a shirt waist “effect,” and 
then an army cape or a loose coat of some 
sort to hide any incompleteness of costume. 

After we had gathered together from all 
parts of the hotel, which took about half of 
the time it does to tell it, we would then 
make a “sortie” en masse upon the helpless 
sentinel at the gate of the old fort. He 
looked as scared as though he were “seeing 
things,” and if we had, womanlike, for- 
gotten our pass and he would not let us by, 
we made a clever detour around him and 
gained the heights, or in plainer words, the 
ramparts, which command a magnificent 
view of the surrounding water. Here one 
felt delightfully on top of the earth and the 
stars seemed almost near. As we climbed 
up the steep hill leading to the ramparts we 
could reach out and touch the very tops 
of beautiful magnolia trees, their blossoms 
deadly white in the moonlight, their fra- 
grance filling the soft, warm air. 

For a week we had an average of 
two battles in every twenty-four hours. 
Whether the battle was early in the evening 
or in the wee small hours, there were always 
crowds of people to see it. “Colored 
ladies” and their beaus, from the nearby 
metropolis (?) of Phcebus, which is a de- 
lightful hamlet filled with negroes and roses. 
From Hampton and Newport News came 
whole families, including father, mother and 
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AN ALARM 


several children, who had brought lunch 
baskets and literally camped out for the 
night on the wharf or along the sea-wall, 
waiting patiently for the battle to come off. 
Besides the civilian sightseers, there were 
all the garrison people, officers not on duty 
in the exercises, all the officers’ families and 
crowds of enlisted men. There was an un- 
dercurrent of excitement running through 
the great crowd, which stood and sat along 
the ramparts for a half-mile or more, which 
spoke in low, awed tones, and gazed as 
with one great pair of eyes out to sea; 
which listened as with one great pair of 
ears for the sounds of the coming battle. 
And now they are rewarded! For look! 
way out at “Bug Light,” the signal lights 
are flashing and you hear in the distance the 
dull rumble of firing. “‘Boom—boom—” 
it is coming nearer! The crowd holds its 
breath ; perhaps twenty minutes pass. 
Suddenly a great beam from the shore 
batteries flashes across the darkness of the 
water—and, there, revealed in all her trick- 
ery, poking her white nose through the 
blackness, stealthily like a thief in the night, 





glides a great, beautiful white warship. 
The broad beam plays over and around her. 
There is a deafening roar, so close and loud 
that you instinctively put your hands to 
your ears; you hardly know what has hap- 
pened ; for an instant your brain reels; you 
almost imagine that you have been shot! 
Before you have recovered, there is another 
terrific crash, followed by another and an- 
other, as they break from each shore 
battery. 

And now they come, one after another, 
cruiser, battleship and gun-boat, cutter, tor- 
pedo-boat and torpedo-boat destroyer, and 
lastly a great white hulk, with ghostly masts 
outlined against the black of night. ‘What 
is it?” you ask. Verily, it looks like a spectre 
ship of the Old Navy, come back to wonder 
at its modern rivals. It is almost a spectre 
—one which a layman would think long 
since vanished—for it is nothing less than 
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Farragut’s old “Hartford,” of New Orleans 
fame. She is now used as a training ship 
for cadets. 

We are startled from our retrospect by 
the loudest and nearest shot yet fired. 
It is the small rapid-fire gun in the em- 
placement just below us. There is a red, 
unholy glare down there, and weird, black 
figures move back and forth. It looks like 
nothing you have ever seen or imagined, 
but pictures of demons doing hideous deeds 
in the infernal regions. There is an un- 
earthly grinding creak of ammunition 
hoists, and during a moment’s lull you hear 
the stern voice of the gun commander giv- 
ing orders. Then another roar and the 
gun spits forth a sheet of flame. When 
the smoke lifts, you see the figure of an 
officer standing on the top of the em- 
placement to the right of the gun and very 
near. How brave he is! He is a regular 
target, and in actual action he would be 
just as willing to stand there. But what is 
he watching? Ah, it is one of the ship’s 
cutters trying to sneak in under the big 
guns with a landing party. The great guns 
could not reach it so close in shore, so here 
is where the small, rapid-fire gun gets in its 
work. 

If you are a woman you wish you were a 
man, if you are a man you wish you were 
an officer, and if you are an officer, and are 
in it—well, you wish it were a real battle! 

“Mama,” whispers the little grandson of 
an Admiral, “Dat’s de ship Papa’s on! My, 
but I wish I was Papa!” 

“Oh,” exclaims a young officer’s wife, 
rapturously, “isn’t it bliss! If only my 
stockings would stay up!” 

This was the pitch of excitement that 
many of the Army women attained, and so 
I want to say to the War Department that 
although your officers may growl and com- 
plain about the trouble you put them to 
when you order mock battles, that is just 
the kind of battle we women like, and we 
are always ready for another! 











———— 


FRAN 
MERRITT 





By H. I. BROCK 
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THE SOTHERN-MARLOWE 
SHAKESPEAREAN REPERTORY 


KFTER Shaw, Shakes- 
peare. The elder dram- 
atist who languished 
on Broadway in_ the 
height of the season 
while the younger flour- 
ished, came into his own 
again after the Broad- 
way race was run. Miss 
Julia Marlowe and Mr. 
E. H. Sothern tried it on in the winter at 
the Knickerbocker (at three dollars per) 
and played to wide vacant spaces—so far 
at least as the orchestra was concerned. 
On May 28 Miss Marlowe and Mr. 
Sothern returned, and with the same com- 
pany and the same Shakesperean reper- 
tory they filled for four weeks that huge 
barn, the old Academy of Music, with its 
vast first floor and three capacious balco- 
nies. The maximum price per was a 
dollar and a half, and no bid was made to 
fashion. Indeed fashion was out of town. 
The moral is plain. 

The plays presented were “Romeo and 
Juliet” for the first week, “Much Ado 
About Nothing” for the second week, 
“The Taming of the Shrew” and the 
“Merchant of Venice” for the third week, 
and “Twelfth Night” and “Hamlet” for 
the fourth week. The general excellence 
of the performances was high and the short- 
comings were chiefly those inherent in the 
limitations of Mr. Sothern. Mr. Sothern’s 
genius is for comedy. He is an admirable 
Petruchio—so admirable that in move- 
ments he casts Miss Marlowe, whose 
range is so much wider and deeper, into 
the shade. He is an execrable Romeo, he 


is a merely respectable Hamlet. Miss 
Marlowe, on the other hand, is at her very 
best in the part of Juliet and makes 
Ohpelia all that to cold pedants Ophelia is 
not. There was much talk when the com- 
pany was at the Knickerbocker about the 
“new” conception the “Shrew,” and Miss 
Marlowe's Katherine was compared (by 
some to her infinite disadvantage) with 
that of Miss Ada Rehan. However, Miss 
Marlowe defended her interpretation. 
She said that Shakespeare’s Katherine 
was a shrew; that Miss Rehan’s Katherine 
was a noble, serious minded woman false- 
ly accused of being a shrew. She scandal- 
ized those who had formed their notions 
of Shakespeare’s Katherine upon Miss Re- 
han’s famous rendering by the rudeness 
of her manners and the unseemly violence 
of her actions. She threw books—even a 
property leg-of-mutton—about the stage 
and stormed and. stamped in a fashion 
truly shocking. She said it was well 
known that Queen Elizabeth (an obscure 
contemporary of Shakespeare) had boxed 
the ears of her courtiers and done other 
things counted in this time equally un- 
gentlemanlike. And in that final scene 
where the shrew is tamed she managed to 
substitute for Miss Rehan’s unbelievably 
sweet submission to her lord a_ bearing 





which suggested the woman who stooped 
to conquer, who used her woman’s wit 
where she saw mere brawn was useless. 
There was, as she spoke it, a delightful 
hint of mockery in the celebrated little ser- 
mon to the disobedient brides. One 
dreamed that in after life Katherine ruled 
her blustering husband with a velvet gloye 
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and left him (though he never guessed it) 
only the empty form of power. In other 
words Miss Marlowe’s Katherine seemed 
vastly more of a real woman than the 
other and less of a moral lesson. Whether 
Shakespeare, in 
an age when the 
subjection of 
Wives was more 
insisted on, 
dreamed of such 
a Katherine is a 
question — but 
Shakespeare's 
genius is count- 
ed universal. It 
may be proof of 
that universality 
that his shrew 
looked at in an- 
other angle is 
still herself. Or, 
possibly, a wom- 
an always. At 
all events the 
“new” concep- 
tion is to play- 
goers of this 
year of grace 
more appealing 
and more 
piquant. And 
certainly nobody 
can surpass 
Miss Marlowe 
in the wonder- 
ful scene where 
the sun, the — pnotovy nan 
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the Shrew; that is the moment when 
Katherine finds her real power. That is 
the moment, too, when with Miss Mar- 
lowe’s playing, the house gets the thrill 
of the woman in the termagant. To make 
that scene live 
sO was never in 
Miss Rehan at 
her best. 

The marvel- 
ous voice is not 
less marvelous 
in the balcony 
scene, but then 
all that Miss 
Marlowe does 
only serves to 
make _ infinitely 
tawdry the 
mouthings and 
antics of Mr. 
Sothern’s Ro- 
meo. <As_ Pe- 
truchio he is a 
fair match for 
her at her best, 
and, as already 
noted, rather 
carries off the 
palm. Because 
the whole part 
fits him. Where- 
as the stormings 
and rantings, 
however defens- 
ible in the light 
of history and 
human nature, 


MR. SOTHERN AS PETRUCHIO 


moon and the 
tume of day are in question. She is, to 
put it shortly, intoxicating—woman wit 
and charm double distilled. Her voice 





a 
marvelous instrument — sweeps _ there 
all the strange minors which only a true 
woman, and she only, in such moments of 
mingled guile and surrender can compass. 
That is the real moment of the Taming of 


are most. un- 
becoming to Miss Marlowe. A scolding 
woman in real life is unendurable; and 
even in the realm of art to use this woman 
so seems like the rude abuse of a glorious 
instrument. Too crude naturalism in such 
a case is, after all, a mistake. On the other 
hand in the ravings of Ophelia, those 


croonings and murmured sing-songs in- 
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terrupted by starts, wild looks, mad shrieks 
breaking into hysteric laughter—sweet, but 
terrible—truth to nature, adds infinite poig- 
nancy to the artistic effect. Miss Mar- 
lowe there is as perfect as in the very 
different moon, sun and time of day scene. 

Of Mr. Sothern’s Hamlet little need be 
said here, because by this time everybody 
knows it. He fences well; he reads his 
blank verse ill, he paws those he talks to 
too continuously, he conveys a general im- 
pression of artificiality. There is not 
space to go into the other plays in the 
repertory, but Mr. Rowland Buckstone’s 
fine mellow first grave digger must not 
be passed over in silence. Nor should 
any opportunity be omitted to remind the 
public that there is one person on the 
stage who can read blank verse as it 
should be read. The name of that person 
is Julia Marlowe. + 

We may be pardoned, too, for calling at- 
tention again to the fact that Shakespeare 
in New York should be played for the 
Four Million, not for the Four Hundred or 
the Upper Tenderloin. The Four Million 
wants it, enjoys it, goes to it when the 
price of a seat is within the reach of 


modest folk. The Four Million is nearly 
everybody, and includes almost all de- 
grees of pecuniary competence. The 
Academy of Music provided reasonably 
during the late run for every degree. And 
it was filled from pit to gallery. 

As for the Broadway season just closed, 
that may be summed up in a matter of four 
words—Bernhardt, Bernard Shaw, Barrie 
and Belasco. The piece of all that were 
played which left the deepest and most 
abiding individual mark was that en- 
titled Peter Pan—greater box office re- 
ceipts and larger runs in other cases not- 
withstanding. Which shows, among other 
things, that New York is not wholly sor- 
did, and that Mr. Barrie and Miss Maude 
Adams and Mr. Ernest Lawford are very 
wonderful people. Outside of New York 
the feature of the season was the trium- 
phant career of Mme. Sarah Bernhardt— 
or as in Texas, where she first played in 
her famous tent, they name her—not in de- 
rision or disrespect, but in deep admira- 
tion—Aunt Sally. Both the triumphant 
career and the Texans’ rough term of 
affection show a number of things. 














THE SPEED OF MEN-OF-WAR 


BY 


“BLACK JOKE” 





* Ver since the battle of 
Y, Tsushima, to carry the 
matter no further back, 

the question of the speed 
has 


of men-of-war been 


prominently before the 
public. 


of season it 


In season and out 
has_ been 
dinned into our ears that, 
for battleships as well as for cruisers, 
speed is of primary importance; and lit- 
tle consideration—one might even say csant 
courtesy has been shown to those who 
have been bold enough to point out that 
there are two sides to the question. It is, of 
course, always accounted fair play nowa- 
days to howl down for a fossil a flag officer 
who has struck his flag for the last time; 
and it seems to be considered sound argu- 
ment of late to tack an offensive nickname 
on to an opponent who is perforce anony- 
mous, and to discount his opinions on the 
strength of his new tally. Look where you 
will in the service press, and of course still 
more so in the civilian papers which can be 
trusted to out-Herod Herod, you will find 
the iteration of the demand for speed, more 
speed. But what seems to elude the sceptic, 
in spite of an eye ever on the look-out for 
information, and of a desire to be convinced, 
is a reasoned statement of the arguments on 
which the demand rests. It is possible that 
the proposition may have been proved, and 
that the proof has been stated in the public 
press. In that case the present writer has 
been so unfortunate as to miss it, and would 
be much obliged to any one who would 


either restate it, or else refer him to the 
original proof. Meanwhile, it is not un- 
profitable to try to piece together, and to 
draw conclusions from, the general state- 
ments as to the value of speed ; and if as yet 
these conclusions are not insisted upon, this 
must not be taken as implying an admission 
that there are weak links in the chain of 
argument by which they have been reached, 
but only as implying a wish to see the chain 
subjected to a severe acceptance test. 
Hitherto, seemingly, the advantage of speed 
has been taken as an axiom; but it appears 
to be a safer course to treat it as an enuncia- 
tion, and to try to find out whether the 
proposition logically ends with a Q.E.D., or 
with a “which is absurd.” And, this sort of 
continued argument being rather out of my 
line, I beg leave to set my ideas down bald- 
ly, almost tabularly, and without that effort 
at literary grace. 

The subject when considered systemati- 
cally is really rather appalling. It includes 
all types of ships, and each type involves us 
in a new set of considerations. Therefore it 
seems best to split the subject boldly into 
two main branches, and to examine sepa- 
rately what speed is necessary for battle- 
shios, and what for cruisers. Torpedo craft 
may be left out of account, for it is recog- 
nized that high speed is essential to them, 
even though voices are being raised against 
the proposal to build 36-knot destroyers. If 
in the present article the argument deals 
only with large ships, this must not be taken 
to imply a belief that there is nothing to be 
said as regards the small craft, but rather 
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that limits of space make it necessary to 
confine it to the more important and more 
controverted branch of the subject, viz. the 
speed of—I. Battleships, II. Cruisers. 


I.—BATTLESHIPS. 


3efore ‘considering the uses to which 
speed is to be put, let us take a glance at the 
This may 
most readily be done by a reference to the 
American ships of the New Hampshire and 
Idaho classes. These ships were authorized 
at the same date, and the particulars neces- 
sary for the present comparison are as fol- 
lows: 


price that has to be paid for it. 


New Hampshire. Idaho. 
Displacement. ...16,000 tons 13,000 tons 
EE a awses vee 16,500 10,000 
SNES 5 viene e oe 18 knots 17 knots 
a $4,275,000 $3,080,000 
Armament...... 4 42-in.;8 4 12-in.;8 


8-in. ; 12 7-in. 8-in. ; 10 7-in. 


and the disproportion in armor is not 
greater than it is in armament. For a duel, 
therefore, speed apart, the ships are ap- 
proximately equal, while four /dahos can be 
built for the cost of three New Hampshires. 
Which is the better bargain? 

The instance is chosen because the com- 
parison is a glaring one, and without any in- 
tention of upholding the /daho as a perfect 
ship. The intention is merely to show that 
the small increase of speed reduces the num- 
ber of ships that can be built for a given 
sum by 25 per cent. And if this is the case 
at the comparatively low speeds of 17 and 
18 knots, it would be still more so were the 
speed raised all round. The British Navy 
can show no such marked contrast, but a 
comparison of the Formidables with the 
Duncans is of interest. Here also the arma- 
ment is the same, and there is a knot differ- 
ence in speed. But the knot is gained by 
sacrificing 1,000 tons of hull, defensive 
power, and the cost of the two types is the 
same. Again, which is the better bargain? 

From a purely material point of view 
also, is it worth while to make these great 
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sacrifices to gain a small percentage of 
speed? There is no quality so capricious 
and transitory as speed, and it often hap- 
pens that the nominally slower ship out- 
steams a competitor which is her superior 
on paper. Thus in November last H.M.S. 
Duncan, nominally of 19 knots, on a 24 
hours’ full power trial easily beat the Tri- 
umph, which had shown a higher speed at 
her original trials; and battleships of a 
nominal 18 knots have not infrequently 
proved faster than 20-knot cruisers. But to 
pass on to the uses of speed. These are 
twofold—strategical and tactical. 
Strategical—The usual argument on this 
point is hald enough. Your fast ships can 
“get there’ sooner than your slow ships. 
Therefore your fast ships are best. In 
other words, greater speed gives you a 
greater power of remedying mistakes. But 
it will be observed that this argument de- 
pends for its point on the supposition that 
you will have no more of the slower ships 
than you would of the faster. If the types 
chosen are Duncans and Formidables that 
is true, and you have to set against the de- 
lay in “getting there” the power to stand 
But 
if, on the other hand, the types adopted are 


harder knocks when you do arrive. 


New Hampshires and Idahos, you will have 
so many more of the slower type that it is 
quite possible to have a squadron of them 
planted “there” 





wherever that may be 
already, awaiting events. 





For you will be 
able to have four squadrons of them, of 
equal fighting power, for the price of three 
squadrons of the faster ships. Strategy in 
in the nature of 
strategic disposition, than of scrambling to 
get into the essential position before the 


this case will be more 


vital moment arrives. Is it preferable to go 
into action with crews tired and bunkers 
depleted by a long passage at high speed, 
or to stand, as it were, at your own door, 


pat to receive the enemy? 


Tactical—It is on this heading that 
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opinion runs strongest. If your fleet is the 
faster, it is said, you have the power— 

(a) To force an action. 

(b) To decline an action. 

(c) To choose the conditions that favor 
you. 

There is, no doubt, truth in all these 
assertions. But there is a fourth to be con- 
sidered. 

(d) That you have the power of out- 
manceuvring your enemy. 

As to (a), it follows that if your speed 
comes up to sample you will be in a posi- 
tion to force an action. But the question is 
by no means so simple as it looks. To be- 
gin with, in order to gain this speed you 
have had either to reduce the number of 
your ships, or else to reduce the force of 
those you have. If you had had one-third 
more ships it is very possible that you 
would have gained your point without fight- 
ing. The display of force would have been 
so greatly in your favor that the enemy 
would not have risked a war. This is 
really a strategical point, but it is an im- 
portant one. On the other hand, it is very 
likely true that ten Duncans could force ten 
Formidables to fight them (and these are 
very moderate instances), but it by no 
means follows that the lighter ships would 
not gladly give some of their surplus speed 
for a little more armor and structural 
strength before they were through with 
their bargain. 

Both these points have been illustrated 
over and over again in naval history. It is 
wicked bad policy, at a time when war and 
peace hang in the balance, to make a 
threat with a force that is not materially 
and visibly overpowering. If the force 
brought against him looks about equal, the 
enemy must fight or lose his prestige. Thus 
Great Britain became involved in a war 
with Spain during her great struggle with 
Napoleon, simply because she could only 
send four frigates to bail up the four 
treasure frigates which were to be a secur- 
ity for peace. In honor the Spaniards were 


bound to fight, and war followed. Had 
England been able to send six frigates, or 
any addition of ships of the line which 
would make the force nominally as well as 
really superior, there would have been no 
disgrace in yielding, and there would have 
been no war. This power of numbers is 
endangered by the grasping after speed. 
Again, it has lately been made clear that 
the Dutch wars were not tactically so insig- 
nificant as has hitherto been believed. Eng- 
land had the best of the argument, and it 
is well established that the English ships 
were slower than the Dutch. But they were 
slower in virtue of being more solidly built, 
and it was by their power to take punish- 
ment that they ultimately prevailed. The 
Dutch ships were sunk in action in consid- 
erable numbers ; and, though they could sail 
round some of the English ships, there is 
no evidence that they drew any tactical ad- 
vantage from the fact. These wars certain- 
ly emphasized the advantage of defensive 
power over mere speed in fleet actions. 
There is a further consideration to be 
mentioned under this heading. Before you 
can force an enemy to an action you must 
have him in the open sea. Will he ever be 
in the open sea if he does not mean to fight? 
Probably never, unless with an admittedly 
inferior force which thinks it sees an oppor- 
tunity of making a junction, or unless 
driven out of port by some dominating 
military reason. As, for instance, the Span- 
iards from Santiago de Cuba, or the Rus- 
sians from Port Arthur. In such an event 
the enemy will, as a rule, be so much in- 
ferior that he will try to get away, and a 
general chase will result. Is higher speed 
necessary for a general chase? This sounds 
a funny sort of question to ask, but really 
it is founded on the experience of all naval 
history. Given two fleets of nominally 
equal speed, and a general chase, it is ab- 
solutely certain that the fastest pursuers 
wiil easily come up with the slowest of the 
pursued. The English fleets under Hawke, 
Anson, and Boscawen had this experience 
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twice in 1747 and twice in 1759, and that, 
too, although English ships of the period 
were notoriously worse sailers than the 
enemy. Once catch the tail of your enemy’s 
line and he is bound to accept action as the 
only hope of saving it. 

(b) Superior speed gives you the power 
to decline an action. I have just been show- 
ing that it does not necessarily do so, cer- 
tainly not if the fleets are so far unequal 
that it comes to a general chase. But if 
there is no great inequality, so that the 
commander of the would-be attacking force 
dare not risk departing from his tactical 
order, then the case is different. In that 
case the proposition seems to be literally 
true. Again, the question is very largely 
strategical. Strategy is based on the 
cardinal necessity of taking the command of 
the sea. This is not done by a policy of 
ulterior motives, but is done only by strik- 


ing at the main battle-fleet of the enemy. 
Do we despair nowadays of the presence 

of these great qualities in our officers that 

we should seek to find in speed a substi- 


tute for them? Perish the suggestion! And 


as to this power to decline an action, there 
is One more important item to be taken into 
consideration, viz. that fast ships need big- 
ger crews than slower ships in proportion 
to their size and power. Therefore if two 
fleets of anything like equal power are in 
presence of each other, and one is so much 
the faster that it is able at will to decline 
action, then it may safely be averred that 
that fleet will be manned by more men than 


its stronger adversary. Is, then, the per- 
sonal equation of no account? The loss of 
confidence, of prestige, would be so great 
that an admiral would be tempted to accept 
action at any hazard. It is to be hoped that 
no such crucial test will arise, for the posi- 
tion would he heart-rending in the ex- 
treme. But that the like may occur in a 
minor degree is quite probable. If, then, 


the two opposing fleets are approximately 
equal, but the American fleet the faster, it 
may be taken as established that it will in 


no case be its cue to try to get away. It 
may use its advantage of speed to gain any 
tactical advantage which offers, but the pri- 
mary consideration before it is that it must 
fight. If, however, on the other hand, the 
enemy is not only slower but weaker, it 
may be that he might wish to decline action, 
which the advantage of speed lying with us 
would not allow him to do. But here it is 
apposite to reflect that we could, with 
almost equal certainty, force him to action if 
the speeds of the two fleets were equal; and 
that the sacrifice of the extra knot would 
enable us to have a fleet which, instead of 
being only slightly superior, would be in- 
disputably so. 

It will be noticed that hitherto I have 
spoken only of the tactical speed of fleets 
or squadrons, on the assumption that the 
ships composing them will be homogeneous 
in this respect. But there remains the im- 


portant question as to the uses of a fast 
wing of a battle-fleet, how ships of that 
wing should differ from the main body, 
and how great the excess of speed should 
be. To this point further reference will be 
made. 

(c) It is stated that speed will give the 
opportunity of choosing the conditions 
under which to fight. As the phrase used 
to go, “That sounds plausible.” If the 
weather does not suit you, you can hang on 
to your enemy until it does, and then fight 
him. You can make use of the sun and 
wind, and so on. In theory, yes; in prac- 
tice, only perhaps. If you had half the At- 
lantic Ocean to manceuvre in this would be 
true enough; but all naval actions, or at 
least by far the greater proportion of them, 
are likely to be fought in the future, as in 
the past, in comparatively narrow waters. 
Baitles have a way of happening at strategic 
points, and these lie where trade routes 
cross or converge, rather than in the middle 
of the ocean. Thus it happens that the land 
is as often as not the determining factor. 
Togo is the last who has found it so. We 
have been assured with tedious iteration 
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that at Tsushima Togo made use of his 
spced to place himself in a position favor- 
able, relatively, to the meteorological condi- 
tions ; but the fact remains that he engaged 
with the wind blowing down the muzzles of 
his guns—and there was a good deal of 
wind—and with what sun there was in his 
eyes. 

But (d) is the favorite proposition. Quite 
apart from whether you fight by choice or 
by necessity, when a battle has become in- 
evitable then the side which has the greater 
speed has, it is alleged, a tactical advant- 
age. This theory is repeated so boldly and 
so often that there is danger of coming to 
believe it on the mere strength of repeti- 
tion. But the mischief lies in the fact that* 
it is a theorem to be proved, not an axiom 
beyond dispute. Where, then, is the proof? 
Hungering and thirsting after proof, I have 
sought high and low for some semblance of 
it, but have found none. But the view is 
popular, independently of proof; and it 
seems to depend on such assertions as these, 
“OF course speed is good; you can work 
round the other fellow.” And, after Tsush- 


ima, “There you are! Togo was faster than 
Rodjestvensky, and beat him. That proves 
it.’ Does it? I am not enough of a logi- 


cian to know the name of the fallacy here; 
it may be a divided middle term, or it may 


be a petitio principii, or something quite dif- 
ferent; but I know there is a flaw in it, and 


a big one at that. In fact, these expressions 
are not arguments at all; they are mere 
assertions of belief, and they make no pre- 


tence at illustrating the events or move- 
ments on which that belief is founded. Nor 
does the mere fact that ships of very great 
speed are being built show that the question 
has been proved ; it shows no more than that 
the prevalent view is held, possibly origi- 
nates, at headquarters. It is, of course, pos- 
sible that the official acceptance of the theory 
is based upon some proof which has not as 
yet reached the outer world. If so, what is 
that proof? No outside student of naval 


history has found any justification of the 


view in the records of the past. And if the 
theory, which is not new, is held to be 
strengthened by the experience of the late 
war, it is at least remarkable that the Japan- 
ese in their new building programme are 
much more conservative on the speed ques- 
tion than we are in this country. 

At this point it may be recalled that there 
is a tendency, in praising the British Dread- 
nought, to point to the fact that all other 
nations are building, or proposing to build, 
ships equally large, and to speak of them 
as Dreadnoughts. The comparison seems to 
be unfair. It is true that, so far as our in- 
formation goes at present, there is a uni- 
versal agreement to build ships of the 
largest size, and the tendency is strong to 
abandon the intermediate armament. But 
these issues are beside the present question, 
and a comparison which depends upon them 
is not valid. For the fact is that neither the 
French, nor the Japanese, nor the Russians, 
nor yet—so far as can be ascertained—the 
Germans, are proposing to give their battle- 
ships suchahigh speed. It is at least remark- 
able that both the victors and the van- 


quished in the late war, which we are told 


was so strongly illustrative of the advant- 


ages of battleship speed, have decided to 
rest content with what has up to the 
present been regarded as the normal 


speed -for such ships. In fact, 19 knots 
is the highest we hear spoken of in 


connection with any of these _ ships. 
The only exceptions to this rule are the 
newest Italian ships, which are decided 


“hybrids,” and the functions of which have 


never been defined. And we propose to 
lay down a ship which will be “the 
most powerful battleship in the world.” 


She is to be 19,000 tons and 23 knots. 
However, without being in too great 
a hurry to accept these figures as final, 
it may be pointed out that to attain 
a speed of 23 knots on a displacement of 
19,000 tons, the sacrifice of fighting qualities 


will have to be so enormous that the ship 
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will be very far indeed from being “the 
most powerful battleship in the world.” 
The United States has had brilliant inspira- 
tions before to-day, and a good many of 
them, such as the Katahdin and super-im- 
posed turrets, have failed in practice to 
justify the blaze of trumpets which 
heralded their inception. It is, in fact, more 
than likely that this demand for extreme 
battleship speed is simply a new manifesta- 
tion of the old “lick creation” outcry. A 
very laudable outcry, doubtless, but hardly 
a rational one. 

Perhaps the most important of recent tac- 
tical papers was that written nine years ago 
by the late Captain H. J. May, R.N. His 
argument is close, and well illustrated by 
diagrams, and it seems obvious that he had 
a tendency to regard high speed for battle- 
ships as of great importance. Yet in the 
whole of that part of his paper which deals 
with fleet actions he proves almost exclu- 
sively that the reverse is the case, as long 
as the gun is relied on as the primary weap- 
on. Where he puts in a plea for speed he 
does so on the basis that it is advantageous 
in the use of the ram and the torpedo, 
indeed, even allowing for a desire to 
use both ram and torpedo, the only 
instance in which he makes out a strong 
case for speed is when a weaker fleet 
is running from a stronger enemy. Are we 
to provide exclusively for such a contin- 
gency? Is our naval policy to be based on 
the supposition that our enemies wi!l always 
be running away? It would be hard to 
imagine a more pestilent theory to serve as 
the foundation of a policy. 

Here are a few quotations from Captain 
May: “If guns are mainly relied on by two 
contending fleets, they will almost certainly 
get into parallel lines and engage broadside 
to broadside. Once the fleets have come 
into line ahead in this manner, there does 
not seem to be much scope for gaining an 
advantage by manceuvring. Speed does 
not give any tactical advantage when both 
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fleets are determined to fight,” and he 
proves the proposition, which ought by 
now to be familiar, that if fleets are 
of equal speed the battle will be fought on 
parallel lines; if of unequal speed, on con- 
centric circles. As the radii of these circles 
are proportionate to the speed of the op- 
posing fleets, and as a difference of even 
two knots is a great deal to postulate, it 
follows that the difference between the 
parallel lines and concentric circles is com- 
paratively slight. The argument then, was 
that, no matter how the advance might be 
made, because the battleship develops her 
greatest force on the broadside, therefore 
the fight will take place in parallel lines 
ahead. This was written nine years ago, 
and all experience of fleet actions since that 
date, in mimic as well as in actual war, has 
borne out the contention. It was confirmed 
in the two great fleet actions of the Russo- 
Japanese War. 

Experience has also shown that the bat- 
tles, at least of the near future, will be 
fought primarily with the gun, and it is to 
the gun chiefly that Captain May’s remarks 
above quoted refer. But besides making 
decisive action outside torpedo range pos- 
sible, the increased range of gunfire has 
caused an important tactical modification. 
With two fleets in line ahead, running paral- 
lel at decisive range, every ship in either 
line can concentrate her fire on any ship in 
the opposing line. If, for instance, there 
are twelve ships in each line, making a total 
length of about 4,500 yards, and the range 
is 6,000 yards, then the diagonal from the 
head of one line to the tail of the other is 
7,500 yards. The only diagram needed to 
prove this is a rectangle with sides in the 
ratio of 2 to 4, giving a diagonal of 5. If 
one fleet begins to shoot ahead of the other 
its leading ships pass out of range of the 
enemy’s sternmost ships; it can still concen- 
trate on the enemy’s van, but the enemy 
can still concentrate on its rear. And the 


enemy by turning away can force the faster 
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fleet either to turn on a concentric circle, 
or else by holding its course to pass imme- 
diately out of range. The only thing that 
the slower fleet cannot do is shake off her 
faster enemy, but as, with an equal ex- 
penditure of money in equal conditions of 
production, the slower fleet will be likely 
to be stronger in direct proportion to its 
slowness, it is not likely to want to shake 
off the enemy. And as for the enemy 
drawing off, having once offered battle, or 
accepted it, he would not be likely to think 
of that till he had had enough. And it is 
not possible that he should be convinced 
that he was outmatched until some at least 
of his ships had suffered severe damage, 
until they had, in fact, become lame ducks. 
In that case a general chase might result; 
some ships, no doubt, would get away, but 
some at least would remain prizes with 
the slower fleet. 

Or are we so far to take a lesson out of 
Togo’s book, that in future we are not to 
be content unless we bag absolutely the 
whole lot? If, however, we are to aim 
at capturing (or destroying) all or 
none, can this be done without a fleet 
which, individually and as a_ whole, 
is at least as fast as its enemy? If 
the enemy has, say, twelve 19-knot ships, 
must we have at least the same? It is 
more than sound economy, it is sound pol- 
icy, to wish to beat your enemy with a fleet 
which cost no more than his. Can this be 
done? The solution is to seek in the com- 
bining in one squadron or fleet ships of 
two rates of speed, a fast division and a 
slower and more powerful main body. For 
example, three New Hampshires together 
with eight Jdahos would cost no more than 
nine New Hampshires, but would have a 
very considerable superiority of force. If 
the nine, as a result of a short action, de- 
cided that the time had come to go, then 
the three fast ships of the eleven would be 
able to hang on to their rear, and either 
cripple them ship by ship—making more 


lame ducks for their slower consorts to deal 
with—or else force them in self-defence to 
renew the action. The only point that 
seems to me to be disputable here is the 
proportion that the number of fast ships in 
a fleet should bear to that of slow ships. 
We have, for instance, heard a good deal of 
the formation of fast divisions attached to 
British fleets, the ships forming these divi- 
sions being the Duncans and Triumphs. 
Possibly the objection that these ships, 
either offensively or defensively, are of in- 
ferior power has led to the natural desire 
to replace them with heavier ships. Such 
an argument would be in favor of some 
such design as that of the Dreadnought; 
but whether it would justify the enormous 
cost and length of which have become 
necessary in order to gain the very great 
advance in speed aimed at, is quite another 
question. But, at any rate, it would justify 
the building of a few powerful battleships 
of high speed; though, remembering that 
our enemy is not going to make a practice 
of running away, and that by reducing the 
speed to the normal we can have probably 
four ships of equal fighting power for the 
cost of three of the fast ships, it is essential 
to scrutinize carefully any proposal to build 
these fast ships in large numbers. 

As Togo was not engaged with an enemy 
whose squadronal speed was higher than 
his own, he had no need to use his fast di- 
vision in the way suggested. But he had 
a fast division, his armored cruiser squad- 
ron, which he put in the line of battle, and 
it would have been very interesting to see 
what would have been accomplished by a 
division of such relatively inferior power. 
If a new naval war arises in the near fu- 
ture, this point will be likely to be one of 
those which come on for solution. 

There is one duty of battleships which 
has not been touched upon here. This is 
their probable use on convoy duty. A con- 
voy is bound to be slow—very slow. If an 
enemy gets on to its course he is all but 
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certain to come up with it, and in that case 
the convoying ship must fight. What type 
of ship tien, is likely to be used for this 
duty? It would be impossible to multiply 
types and to construct a special class of 
ships for this duty, otherwise one would be 
tempted to suggest a cheap but powerful 
battleship. She could be slow, for her role 
would only be fighting when sought out; 
and the enormous armament of long-range 
guns which it would be possible to give her 
would be likely to more than outbalance 
the superior speed of even the heaviest of 
marauding cruisers. But if this type is not 
to be thought of, what then? Should an 
armored cruiser be preferred? A _ ship 
which would be strong enough to meet on 
even terms any possible enemy, but whose 
turn of speed would be utterly wasted dur- 
ing her passage on convoy duty? Or 
would an obsolescent battleship be prefer- 
able? Probably so. Unless more than an 
obsolescent, such a ship would be likely to 
warn off an armored cruiser, or to give a 
good account of her if she attacked. And 
in this way good employment could be 
found for ships hardly up to the mark for 
inclusion in the line of battle—ships whose 
lack of speed rendered them of small value 
for other detached services. 

To sum up what has been said here about 
battleships. Tactically, a fleet of fast battle- 
ships has all but no advantage. It can 
force an action, but its enemy, as a rule, will 
not need forcing. . It can decline an 
action, but by declining to fight it will 
not gain command of the sea. It can 
choose its own weather conditions, perhaps, 
i.e. if the turn of the land and strategic re- 
quirements allow of this refinement. This 
gain seems to have been grossly overrated. 
It can decide the range. This, too, seems 
to be a fairly minor point, for within a little, 
which is rapidly growing less, all navies are 
already armed with guns of approximately 
equal range and power. These are the ad- 
mitted advantages, and a meagre list they 


make. The admitted, nay the obvious, dis- 
advantages are much more serious. The 
fast ships to cost the same must be struct- 
urally or militarily weaker. To be of equal 
fighting strength they must be so much 
more costly that the number of them which 
it is possible to build is reduced in a very 
serious ratio. And, initial cost apart, the 
cost of upkeep of the faster ship is propor- 
tionately greater; while the number of the 
crew is so great that a refusal to fight has 
to be avoided, even at serious risk, because 
of the loss of morale which would inevit- 
ably be entailed. It should also be noticed 
that high speed, to judge by the Dread- 
nought when combined with great power, 
involves such extreme length, and of course 
such great freeboard, that the largest target 
offered is very seriously increased. The 
height above water can be cut down, but the 
length remains, an ever-tempting bait to the 
torpedo. 

Of a truth there seems to be much truth 
in the accusation recently levelled against 
the official view. This indictment is that 
the construction of very large ships is a 
confession of weakness, that it represents 
an attempt to remedy all shortcoming of 
tactical ability by an endeavor to make every 
ship so strong that, no matter what position 
she may get into, she will be able to brazen 
it out. And, as another manifestation of 
the same morbid dread, comes the apothe- 
osis of speed. Having such powerful and 
costly ships, it would never do to allow a 
mistake in handling to put them where they 
could not develop their full effect. There- 
fore, only give them enough speed and they 
will be able to rectify all errors. This de- 
mand for power and speed results in 
“Leviathans,” “Mastodons,” “Behemoths,” 
as the daily press loves to call them; and yet 
the pleas which accompany it show at times 
how little the bearing of the question is 
really appreciated. It is, for instance, not 
difficult to reduce the popular view to an 
absurdity. Thus— 
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High speed gives a tactical advantage. 
Therefore high speed will win battles 
without an increase in armament. 

Therefore big ships are unnecessary. 

But high speed demands increased size, 
and the size has to justify itself by in- 
creased fighting power. 

Therefore big ships are inevitable. 

Incidentally, all of this implies a very 
poor compliment to the personnel of the 
Navy. The inference is that there is no 
superabundance of skill; therefore the 
tools must be made so good that they will 
practically do the trick unaided. But we 
seem to remember here that the popular 
view is illogical even on this point, for it 
has based a good deal of its argument on 
the supposition that the enemy is going 
to run away. Logically, this seems to 
mean that we will have all the pluck, but 
only a small share of the science. 


II.—CRrvIsERs. 


I have left myself small space in which 
to speak of ships of this type, and cannot 
pretend to make an exhaustive examina- 
tion of this branch of the subject. The 
cruiser is not the simple problem that the 
battleship is, or should be. The battle- 
ship is a one-souled, single-minded craft. 
Her duty is to fight and to prevail, and 
the problem of her construction is to en- 
sure that she shall be qualified to perform 
this essential function. But with the 
cruiser it is quite otherwise. Her duties 
are numerous and complicated, and un- 
fortunately, the several duties demand 
qualifications which conflict strongly with 
one another. 

These duties run in pairs. The first, 
and military functions are, to obtain in- 
telligence, and to prevent the enemy from 
obtaining it. The second, or semi-legal 
functions, refer to the protection and de- 
struction of commerce. Of these “semi- 
legal” functions it is not proposed to say 
much here; but this point is worthy of re- 
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flection, that they are influenced by politi- 
cal and legal considerations which are ex- 
tremely liable to change. There is, as a 
recent writer has phrased it, a “school 
which seeks to make war with showers of 
confetti and rose-leaves,” and it is by no 
means impossible that the day will come 
when the capture of “private property” at 
sea will be forbidden. It is not within the 
scope of the present article to argue 
against this preposterous idea; such 
readers as have not already done so are 
advised to turn to what Captain Mahan* 
has recently had to say on the subject. 
But it is important to bear in mind that 
the change, if it comes, will take from ex- 
isting cruisers one of the principal func- 
tions for which they are said to be de- 
signed. Is it well, therefore, in designing 
cruisers to keep any such consideration in 
view? 

The military functions are, to gain in- 
formation, to withhold information. 
When considered apart from all other pos- 
sible duties, these two seem to admit of no 
doubt. In order to gain information a 
ship must be swift; she must also be able 
to keep the sea with the battle fleet, there- 
fore she must be large. The heavy armor 
and armament have come to be regarded 
as a natural corollary, so that she may be 
equal to overcoming opposition when met 


‘with. The enemy, for his part, having to 


reckon with such ships, builds his own 
large enough, fast enough, and strong 
enough to form an effective screen before 
his own battle squadron. So the game of 
beggar-my-neighbor in cruiser arma- 
ments has proceeded. The result is ever 
before our eyes: the modern armored 
cruiser is all but as powerful as the battle- 
ship is—the Dreadnought apart—some 
four knots faster, and costs as much, or if 
anything, more. 

It all seems so very natural and inevi- 
table that it comes somewhat as a shock 


* “The War of 1812,” i. 144. 
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to reflect that in old wars no such result 
was ever attained 

As to scouting, it may be taken as being 
quite necessary for ships which have to 
But 


consider ation 


maintain speed at sea to be large 
which is the 


speed or armament? 


primary 
Surely speed here 
Cruisers ought to be so fast that they can 
keep out of the way of battleships in any 


conditions of weather Is it necessary in 
order to do this that they should be as big 
as the battleships ’ 


nal 20-knot cruiser of 


We know that a nomi 
5.000 of 6,000 tons 
cannot be relied upon to do so 

But it seems to have been accepted as a 
that 


requisite speed unless they are as big, and 


truism no cruisers can maintain the 


and as heavily 
manned, as battleships. The result has 
been that armaments have been 
thrust upon them, on the plea that such 
big ships lightly 
armed. Nowadays a cruiser is not looked 
upon as first-class unless she is sprinkled 
all over with 10-inch; and even larger 
guns are getting common, while 12-inch 
are spoken of for newer ships. 

This is utterly illogical. What is the 
use of armored cruisers? They can do 
nothing in the line that could not be done 
more efficiently by battleships costing the 
same money. They can do nothing in 
beating down the resistance of the enemy’s 
screen of cruisers that could not be done 
more efficiently by fast battleships de- 


consequently as costly 


heavy 
when 


were ludicrous 


posal idioma 


tached from the fleet for the purpose. And 
to use such ships against commerce must 
fail the 


enough of such costly articles ; 


have 
while for 


from sheer inability to 


the protection of commerce, of convoys, 


their speed is quite unnecessary, and ob 
solescent battleships would serve equally 
well 

fo me it seems that the armored cruises 
fails on every count. It is not a good bat 
tleship, for it is less heavily armed and 
armored than the battleship proper, while 
it is more costly in prime cost, in upkeep, 
owing to its shorter life and larger crew, 
and it is a bigger target 
than a 
cruiser, which could be had of a higher 
Large lightly armed 
scouts like this would not necessarily be 


As a scout, it is 


less efficient converted merchant 


speed at a less cost. 


driven off by an enemy’s screen of crui 
sers, for if they were used they would be 
supported by the fast battleship division, 
and, for the rest, they would not be 
obliged by morale to fight as armored 
cruisers would. 

The old question as to whether there is 
a future for second-class cruisers remains 
for solution. We have not given it up, 
the Germans have not, and—what is 
a more important consideration — the 
Japanese and the Russians, both of whom 
had good experience recently of the use- 
fulness of the type, are continuing to build 
them. 








Announcements intended for this Department are invited trom our triends in the service and will be 


published at the earliest date possible. 


BRADMAN-MALOVALNZKY 


At New York, N. Y., June oth, 1906, Captain 
Fred A. Bradman, U. S. M. C., and Miss L. J 
Malovainzky. 


CUSHMAN-PARKER 


At Newark, N. J., June 14th, 1906, Lieutenant 
Guy Cushman, 11th Cavalry, U. S. A., and Miss 
Eleanor Forrester Parker. 


BUCHANAN-BUTLER 


At Washington, D. C., June oth, 1906, Griswold 
Buchanan and Miss Lily Butler, daughter of 
General John G. Butler, U. S. A. 


DUFFEY-REEVES 


At Washington, D. C., June 4th, Dr. Frank Jay 
Duffey and Miss Joan Reeves, daughter of I. S. K. 
Reeves, U. S. N. 


ELLIS-NALLE 


At Washington, D. C., June 7th, Lieutenant 
Rowland Beverly Ellis, 14th U. S. Cavalry, and 
Miss Sadie Farish Nalle. 


ESKRIDGE-FULLER 


At Floral Park, Long Island, N. Y., June 7th, 
1906, Lieutenant Oliver S. Eskridge, 27th U. S. 
Infantry, and Miss May Fuller. 


TARRANT-GIBSON 


At Brooklyn, N. Y., June 13, 1906, Lieutenant 
William T. Tarrant and Miss Ruth Gibson, 
daughter of Rear Admiral W. C. Gibson. 


RUGGLES-PERKINS 


At Washington, D. C., June rath, 1906, Lieu- 
tenant Francis A. Ruggles, 15th U. S. Cavalry, 
and Miss Mabel Perkins. 


MASON-WARR 


At Kansas City, Mo., June 11th, 1906, Lieuten- 
ant Roger O. Mason, Art. Corps, U. S. A., and 
Miss Ethel Beatrice Warr. 


LANG-TUTTLE 


At Highland Falls, N. Y., June 11th, 1906, Mr. 
John G. Lang and Miss Bessie Tuttle, daughter 
of Post Quartermaster Sergeant Dwight Tuttle, 
U. S. A., retired. 


HOVEY-KING-MOON 


At Seattle, Wash., June 2d, 1906, Paymaster 
Alvin Hovey-King, U. S. N., and Miss Lillian 
Moon, daughter of Major and Mrs. Henry B. 
Moon, toth U. S. Infantry. 


HUNT-CRONIN 


At Georgetown, D. C., June 6th, 1906, Mr. R. C. 
D. Hunt, grandson of Brigadier General R. C. 
Drum, U. S. A., retired, and Miss Evelyn Cronin. 











FIELD MUSIC 


BY 


BREVET CAPTAIN JAMES W. DIXON 
Late Ist Lieut. U.S. Cavalry 


“The man who hath no music in himself; 
And is not moved by concord of sweet sounds, 
Is fit for treasons, stratagems and spoils.” 


[ELD music is an impor- 
tant factor in all well or- 
dered military organiza- 
tions. The inspiring 
strains of “The Camp- 
bells are Coming” gave 
new hope and courage to 

the well-night exhausted 

British troops at the Siege of Lucknow, 
and on innumerable battlefields throughout 
the world, troops have marched to victory 
to the soul-stirring music of the regimental 
bands or to the thrilling strains of the fife 
and drum. 

The fife and drum have been superseded 
in the Army by the bugle, and on February 
2, 1901, whenthe regimental formation of the 
Artillery was abolished, regimental bands in 
that arm of the service ceased to exist. The 
Artillery still has its bands, notwithstand- 
ing, and they are stationed at various posts 
throughout the country. Some of the regi- 
mental bands of the Cavalry and Infantry 
are very fine, the best of all being, per- 
haps, the one stationed permanently at 
the Military Academy at West Point. 
The regulations allow for each regimental 
band “sixteen privates to act as musicians 
in addition to the chief musician authorized 
by law, provided the total number of pri- 








—Merchant of Venice. 


vates in the regiment, including the band, 
does not exceed the legal standard.” The 
musicians, for the time being, are dropped 
from the company muster-roll and are mus- 
tered in separate squads under the chief 
musician, with the non-commissioned staff, 
and are included in the aggregate in all 
regimental returns. The bands are usually 
stationed at the regimental headquarters. 
The field musicians belonging to troops, 
batteries or companies, or to companies not 
stationed at headquarters, are not separated 
from their respective companies. 

The first music at a military post is 
heard at or near the dawn of day. It is, 
and well may be, harmonious, for even to 
the ear of the most enthusiastic music lover, 
it comes usually at a most unwelcome sea- 
son, as the words furnished to the call of 
reveille denote. 

“TI can’t get 
can’t get 
I can’t get ’em up in the morning; 
can’t get em up, 


I can’t get ’em up, 
I can’t get ’em up at all; 


em up, 
em up, 


— 


oo 


’ 
’ 
, 
, 
’ 


The corp’ral’s worse than the private, 
The sergeant’s worse than the corp’ral, 
The lieut’nt’s worse than the sergeant, 
But the captain’s the worst of all.” 


Where bands are stationed they play at 
guard-mount, dress parade, inspections and 
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at such other times as directed by the com- 
manding officer. 

The calls and signals are many and 
varied, and in the cavalry and artillery 
they are similar. They are regarded with 
pleasure or abhorrence by the men, accord- 
ing to their significance. 

The assembly of trumpeters is what its 
name implies. It precedes the “reveille,” 
“retreat,” and “tattoo” (or did so before the 
“tattoo” was abolished) by a short interval, 
and is also the first call for all drills and 
ceremonies dismounted. 

When there is to be a full dress guard- 
mount, or dress-parade, the signal for each 
is sounded immediately after the assembly 
of trumpeters. “Drill call” is the first 
signal for drill dismounted. Boots and 
saddles is the first signal for mounted drill 
and for all other formations mounted; it 
is also the signal for trumpeters to assem- 
ble. When there is to be dress guard- 
mount, or dress-parade mounted, the signal 
is sounded immediately after “boots and 
saddles.” 

The “assembly” is the signal for forma- 
tion in ranks and roll-call. It is usually 
sounded five minutes after “reveille,” 
“stable call,” “boots and saddles,” “drill 
call,” and “tattoo.” It is also sounded on 
all other occasions requiring the company 
roll-call. 

In large camps or garrisons, marches are 
played in the streets or in front of the quar- 
ters, between the assembly of trumpeters 
and the “reveille’ and “tattoo.” When 
marches are played before the “reveille” 
and “tattoo,” the “assembly” may be 
sounded immediately after those calls. The 
“assembly” precedes the “retreat,” the in- 
terval between them being only sufficient 
for formation and roll-call, except when 
there is dress-parade. The “assembly” is 
often omitted after “boots and saddles,” ir 
which case the men immediately proceed to 
their horses and saddle up or harness with- 
out further command. 

Assembly of guard details is the signal 


for the details to form in ranks on their 
company parade grounds. Adjutants call 
is the signal for companies and guard de- 
tails to assemble on the camp or garrison 
parade ground. 

The “general” is the signal for packing, 
striking tents and preparing to march. 

“Stable call” is what its name implies. 
The words sung to it by the old soldiers 
tell its entire significance and convey a 
world of truth: 


“Come off to the stable, 
All ye that are able, 
And give to your horses some oats and some 
corn; 
For if you don’t do it, 
Your Colonel will know it, 
And then you will rue it, as sure as you're 
born.” 


“Sick call” is not so musical, nor are the 
words enlivening, besides being monoton- 
ous: 

“Go get your pills, go get your pills, 
Go get your pills, go get your pills, 
Go get your pills, go get your pills, 
Go get your pills, go get your pills.” 

Fire is more exciting: 

“Fire! fire! fire! fire! 

Fire! fire! fire! fire! fire! fire! 

Go get your buckets, get your buckets, 
Go get your buckets, soldiers, 

Go get your buckets, get your buckets, 
Get your buckets all.” 


“Dinner call” is always welcome, not- 
withstanding the sarcastic words the sol- 
dier has associated with it, namely: 


“Soup-y, soup-y soup, without a single bean, 
Pork-y, pork-y pork, without a streak of lean, 
Coffee, coffee, coffee, the vilest ever seen.” 


A march sometimes played in camp or 
garrison, while having a humorous side, is 
yet a pitiful one. It is the “Rogue’s 
March,” and is played during the execu- 
tion of the sentence of a court-martial when 
a man is drummed out of the service. The 
troops are formed as if for parade; the sen- 
tence is read to the accused by the adju- 
tant. The prisoner’s head has previously 
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been shaved and the buttons and all in- 
signia of rank or service removed from his 
clothing. 

In the centre of a guard with bayonets at 
a charge the unfortunate man is marched 
up and down the line of the paraded troops. 
These are the words of the march, which, 
like the words of all the others, are only 
sung in the squad-room or barracks: 


“Poor old soldier, poor old soldier, 
He'll be tarred and feathered and sent to h—I, 
Because he wouldn’t soldier well.” 


The signals for drill movements include 
both the preparatory and the executive 
commands. These are taught in succes- 
sion, a few at a time. Men with musical 
ears catch them quickly and enjoy them; 
others, with “no music in themselves,” 
never become thoroughly familiar with 
them and depend upon their comrades for 
guidance. 

In evolution of large bodies of men, 
.troop, battery and company commanders 
cause their buglers or trumpeters to repeat 
the signals of the chief trumpeter, who al- 
ways accompanies the commanding officer. 

All movements to the right are on the 
ascending chord, the corresponding move- 
ments to the left being similar signals on 
the descending chord. This renders mis- 
takes less liable to occur and makes the 
calls easier to remember. 

All changes of gait are on the same note. 
Since the introduction of Upton’s tactics, 
the trumpet signals in the infantry arm of 
the service are the same as those for the 
cavalry and artillery dismounted. 

The last call at night is Taps, or lights 
out. Of late years this call has been 
sounded at the conclusion of the funeral 
ceremonies of distinguished soldiers, be- 
ginning with those of General Grant. It 
is one of the prettiest and most melodious 
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of the trumpet calls and the words are as 


beautiful as the melody: 


“Fades the light, 

And afar 

Goeth day, cometh night 
And a star, 

Leadeth all, 

Speedeth all, 

To their rest! 


Love, good night! 
Must thou go 
When the day 
And the light 
Need thee so— 
Needeth all, 
Heedeth all, 

That is best?” 

During the Civil War the tunes of the 
contending armies were sacred to each. 
The North had “America,” “The Star Span- 
gled Banner,” “The Red, White and Blue,” 
“John Brown’s Body,” “Rally Round the 
Flag,” “Marching Through Georgia,” 
“Tramp, Tramp, Tramp,” “When Johnny 
Comes Marching Home,” “Who Will Care 
for Mother Now?” and many others. The 
South had “Dixie,” “The Bonny Blue 
Flag,” “Maryland, My Maryland,” and 
others. 

Imagine the feelings of an army as when 
hard pressed and nearly outdone it hears 
the inspiring strains of a patriotic air! 
General Custer, as well as others, knew its 
effect upon men. Whenever practicable 
he had the band of the Seventh Cavalry at 
the front. “Garryowen” was his favorite 
marching and fighting tune. When at the 
battle of Wichita Mountain he jumped 
Black Kettle’s band in the dead of winter, 
the signal for attack by the three detach- 
ments at dawn of day was this tune played 
by the band. Eager ears listened for the 
first note and when it came all the troopers 
knew that no mistake had been made. 

The most pathetic of all the army tunes 
is “The Girl I Left Behind Me.” 
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SPECIAL PRIZE OFFER 


A Prize of Five Dollars is offered to the sender of the best joke or funny anecdote for publication on 
this page. Jokes need not be original, and competitors may send in as many as they like, but all con- 
tributions should be addressed The Haversack Editor, Army and Navy Life. 


Why It Happened 


HAD a friend who lived in Albemarle County, 

Virginia, who told me that people who lived 
in that county had to move out to die, and those 
who stayed there lived forever. The cause was 
that the county was so healthy. 

He said he was walking along a road and saw 
an old man crying as if his heart would break; 
he also stated the old fellow had white hair and 
long white whiskers down to his waist. He 
stepped up and asked the old fellow how old he 
was. The old fellow said between sobs that he 
was ninety years old. 

“Well,” said my friend, “what is the trouble?” 
The old fellow said his “Pop” had whipped him 
“Well,” said my friend, “for goodness sake, what 
for?” The old fellow paused and replied, “For 
sassing ‘grand-pop!’” 


PD ST 


A Wealth of Meaning 


HIS is told of a Philadelphian whose mother- 

in-law was alarmingly ill. One night the 

physician who was attending her shook his head 
impressively. 

“She has got to go to a hot climate; mind, I 
don’t mean a warm place, but a hot one.” 

The son-in-law disappeared, but soon emerged 
from the cellar carrying an axe. Handing it to 
the doctor, he excaimed, “You do it, Doc, I 
can’t.” 


Vr aT 
Too Much Like Home 


HREE men determined to rob a certain 
house. So, on the night chosen for the 
deed, they gathered in front of the building. 
One entered and started upstairs. He had his 
boots on, and, when near the landing, they 
squeaked. A female voice was heard in one of 
the rooms. 
“You go right downstairs and take those boots 
off. I’m tired of having to clean up mud and dirt 





after you. March right down and take them off.” 
The burglar turned about went down the steps 

and, joining his companions, said, “Boys, I can’t 

rob that house, it seems too much like home.” 


PPE 


Forgot What Electricity Was 


" R. BLANK, can you tell us what elec- 
tricity is?” 

Mr. Blank squirmed in his seat, hemmed and 
hawed for a time and finally admitted: “I did 
know, Professor, but I’ve forgotten.” 

The professor gazed at the student with an 
expression of unspeakable sorrow. Then he 
sadly said: “Mr. Blank, you do not know what 
you have done. Alas! what a sad loss to science! 
You are the only man that ever knew what elec- 
tricity was and you have forgotten.” 


a 


Why She Came 


OUNG husband (to wife)—“Didn’t I tele- 
graph to you not to bring your mother with 
you?” Young wife—“I know. That’s what she 
wants to see you about. She read the telegram.” 


PDT 
His Duties 
ARINE Captain to Sentry—What are your 
duties on this post? 
Sentry—Four hours on and eight off. 


DDT 


Cadet Recitations, West Point 
ADET FLOYD, 1870, examined by Professor 
Kendrick, who has just explained at the 
greatest length the situation, nature and prop- 
erties of the Gulf Stream: “Professor, will you 
please repeat your question?” 

Prof. K., with slight asperity, repeats the de- 
scription and says: “And now, Mr. Floyd, I ask: 
What will be the effect of the Gulf Stream on the 
people of England?” 

Cadet Floyd (at bay): “I should think, Pro- 
fessor, it would make them freckled.” 
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Kinds of Sights 
ARINE Captain to Private (who is being 
instructed in sighting drill)—Do you know 
the different kinds of sights? 
Private—Yes, sir. Full sight, half sight and 
fine sight. 
Captain—What is a fine sight? 
Private—Two men’s rations on one man’s 


plate. 
Bes 


The Wrath of a Pair of Editors 
—— forty years ago Major G. started a 
new paper in a certain town in a South- 
western State to the no small annoyance of 
Colonel P., editor and proprietor of the Morning 
Blade of long standing in the same town. The 
rivalry soon became bitter between them, and in 
a few weeks they were both cutting the price of 
advertising, job printing, and even of the paper. 
Then, one Monday morning, Major G. found 
his office out of paper, and none to be had in 
town—the Colonel having bought up the local 
supply on the preceding Saturday. The case 
was pressing, and the Major sent to the Colonel 
to borrow enough paper for the three next issues, 
only to be promptly refused. 
In an “extra” Blade that came out that day at 


* noon the Colonel said: “We had heard a few 


days ago of a new paper that was trying to start 
up in this town for the purpose, it was said, of 
destroying this great and long standing journal, 
and such a fool scheme must be on foot, for we 
were surprised this morning to receive a brazen 
request from a mysterious fellow, calling him- 
self the editor and proprietor of the ———’ to 
lend him a three days’ supply of paper. And, 
while it is certain that the very small amount of 
paper actually necessary to run his little experi- 
ment for a week would not have been missed 
from the warehouse of this establishment, we 
scornfully declined to lend it, well knowing the 
shameless penchant for borrowing of these shift- 
less itinerant self-styled editors, and that, once 
yielding to our sense of pity, we should be used 
as its base of supply till it should, after a few 
fitful weeks of bombastic existence, have to un- 
load itself on us, bag and baggage, in payment of 
the trifling debt. 

“So it seemed the kindest thing to decline to 
send the few ounces of paper required to keep this 
thing in evidence for a few days longer, and we 
sent, instead, the following reply: 

“By long standing custom, the sweepings of 
this establishment belong to the office boy, to 
whom you might apply for the necessary material 
in case you contemplate continuing publication. 
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If he declines to have dealings with you, you are 
recommended to strip the town billboard of such 
fragments as the goats have left there—still bet- 
ter, you might paste your heading across the top 
of the Blade, as the bulk of your matter has al- 
ways been taken bodily from it, anyway.’” 

It was a slim issue that the Major put out the 
next morning, but the one editorial was Jarge. 
It said: 4 

“This paper will be issued again as soon as a 
supply of paper can be obtained from the mills. 
We keenly regret that the negligence of our con- 
tractors should thus deprive this enlightened 
community of its only source of news and edi- 
torial information and counsel. Of the villainous 
rag over the way, it needs only to be explained 
to this long patient public, that it is altogether 
conceived in iniquity, set up in the gutter and 
printed on a pink tissue of lies; and, thus begot- 
ten and bred, what wonder that it reeks with 
filth and stinks with infamy? 

“It is a creation so abhorrent to every decent 
human instinct that the people cross to the other 
side with averted faces when they see it coming; 
the wharf-dogs run to cover, and the children 
scream in the streets at its approach; and none 
but the barroom toughs can be induced to 
hawk it in the highways. It is the one thing 
in town that no one would steal—even the thieves 
would shun it. 

“If it might be touched witH safety, it would 
be useful (if it contained the picture of the pusil- 
lanimous editor) to hang up in the fields to scare 
away the crows; but being what it is, it is fit only 
for the buzzards to build their nests with. 

“If its total sum of influence were condensed 
in one feeble note, the discord would not cause 
a prairie dog to turn his head, nor arouse the 
sage hen from her alert slumber. 

“What journal was ever so accursed? What 
sheet have we kriown in all this great state with 
so damnable a reputation? By common consent, 
it is one of those forbidden things that moral 
sanitation demands should be approached with the 
fire hose, and’ carried only in the garbage cart. 

“During its horrible existence it has told no 
truth which it did not steal; it has done no good 
save to make evil disgusting by its own ceaseless 
example of unblushing rascality; and it has re- 
frained from no wickedness that it could invent 
or borrow, except such as its cowardly author 
was afraid to publish. Till its diabolical course 
is run, and it is taken to its own place by its 
father, the Devil, let it be left to decay in its 
den—unburied and unwept by mankind, and its 
slimy name descend as a dark legacy for the 
hoodoo witches and spirits of darkness.” 


- Kemet’ 
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Cadet Translations, West Point 


Cadet Cobb, 1870: I have just come from the 
library—J’ai justement venu de la libraire. 


Cadet ??: Leopold, Duc d’Autriche=the 
leopard, the duck and the ostrich. 


Scene—Spanish Section Room—The Profes- 
sor in the chair. 

Professor: “Mr. ——, you can begin to read 
the second paragraph of Sobre la costumbre de 
saludar los que estornudan” (on the custom of 
saying God bless you to a person who has 
great distinctness: “Ou-vivent-les-animaux ?” 

Cadet (translating) : “And after he has snizzen 
he dui 

Professor (interrupting): “My God, what is 
that you say? Snizzen? What is that?” 

Cadet (with decision): “That, Professor, is 
one of the parts of the verb to sneeze—sneeze, 
snoze, snizzen.” 

Professor (with humility): “It is now fifteen 
year that I have been in this country and I 
nevaire hear that before.” 

Cadet (with firmness): “Well, Professor, I 
cannot help it; write it down in your book and 
don’t forget it.” 

Professor (absent-mindedly): “Ah, yes, very 
good, go on.” 


French Instructor (from Paris) speaking with 
great distinctness: “Ou-vivent-les-animaux ?” 


Cadet (frightened because he is obliged to re- 
ply in French, and at his wit’s end): “Les-ani- 
maux-vivent-en-Paris.” 
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He Found His Son 


_ JOHNSON, a good old North Caro- 
lina farmer, whose son Jim had enlisted 
in the Regulars, had come up to Fort,Monroe to 
see how the boy was getting along. He had been 
somewhat delayed on his journey and approached 
the postern gate shortly after 11 p. m. 

“Halt! Who's there!” yelled No. 4. 

The old gentleman replied: “Old man Wiley 
Johnson o’ North Carolina, come to see his son, 
Jim Johnson, Battery I, 5th Artillery.” 

This being, to the sentinel’s mind, a case not 
covered by instructions, he called: 

“Corporal of the guard! Old Man Wiley John- 
son, North Carolina, come to see his son, Jim 
Johnson, Battery I, 5th Artillery!” 

No. 6, taking up the call, shouted: 

“Corporal of the guard! Old Man Wiley John- 
son, North Carolina, come to see his son, Jim 
Johnson, Battery I, 5th Artillery!” And then 
No. 1 joined in: 

“Corporal of the guard! Old man Wiley John- 
son, North Carolina, come to see his son, Jim 
Johnson, Battery I, 5th Artillery!” In due time 
the corporal arrived upon the scene and called: 

“Advance, old man Wiley Johnson, North Caro- 
lina, come to see his son Jim Johnson, Battery I, 
5th Artillery, to be recognized!” And as Mr. 
Johnson approached, commanded: “Advance, old 
man Wiley Johnson, North Carolina, come to see 
his son, Jim Johnson, Battery I, 5th Artillery!” 

When at last the old gentleman found himself 
admitted he heaved a sigh of relief and, passing 
on, he-said: “They’re mighty pertickler ‘bout 
things in the Army.” 








JOHN PAUL JONES’ LAST CRUISE AND 
FINAL RESTING PLACE, THE 
UNITED STATES NAVAL ACADEMY. 
By H. Marion. 


This brochure with illustrations of a highly 


artistic character will prove of especial interest 
at this time and no worthier dedication could 
have been made than that to General Horace 
Porter. 


Professor Marion, who sailed with Admiral 
Sigsbee’s Squadron on its mission to bring to 
this country the body of John Paul Jones and 
who was the historian of the most memorable 
voyage of like character since Napoleon’s body 
was returned to France, has given a most inter- 
esting acount of the event. From the sailing of 
the squadron until its return the book is replete 
with interest and the admirable style in which 
it is written will be appreciated by the reading 
public. 

Valuable manuscripts are here reproduced 
and besides the many beautiful illustrations 
there is shown the bust of John Paul Jones by 
Houdon, the great sculptor. 


THE NAVAL POCKET BOOK. W. Thack- 
er & Co., 2 Creed Lane, E. C. London. 
Price 7s. 6d., net. 


The title of this book accurately describes 
it and we think there is no other publication 
which in a small compass comprises as much 
useful information in regard to the different 


classes of vessels in the navies of the world. 

Not only are the ships of the Great Powers 

described with accuracy, but those of every 

country which boasts a navy. 

One of the first naval authorities, Vice Ad- 
miral Lord Charles Beresford, speaking of 
this work, says: 

“Invaluable to all who take an interest in 
Naval matters.” 

Without attempting to speak further of the 
merits of this publication we append the table 
of contents. 

The Navies of the World.—A complete list of 
every battleship, cruiser, gunboat, subma- 
rine boat, torpedo boat and destroyer, har- 
bour hospital, training and subsidiary ves- 
sel, giving details of the displacement, ar- 
mament, protection, engines, coal capacity, 
etc. 

Notes on Torpedoes, and full description of 
the various types used by British and for- 
eign navies. 

Comparative Naval Expenditures of the Powers. 

Comparative Fighting Strength of the Powers. 

List of Dry Docks. Personnel of Leading 
Navies. 

Plans of Ships, showing Armour, Guns, etc. 

Many Valuable Tables, viz: Tables of Guns, 
Small Arms and Rifles used by the Powers, 
Conversion of Measures, Trial Trip Tables, 
etc., etc. 

Steam Trials of British and Foreign Ships. 

Calendar of Naval Events. 

Complete Index of Ships by Name, 
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Communications desired for publication in this department are invited from our readers in every 
branch of the service. All contributions must be signed by the sender as a guarantee of good faith but 
no contributor’s name will be published without permission. 


Fort Leavenworth, Kan. 

Target practice began on May 15th with a bat- 
talion of engineers and squadron of cavalry tak- 
ing possession of the ranges for a month. 

Captain E. L. Butts, of the 18th Infantry, has 
resigned his position as regimental commissary. 

Lieutenant W. N. Hughes has gone to Pitts- 
burg, Kans., for a visit. 

The cadets of the Wentworth Military Acad- 
emy are using the ranges for target practice. 
They shoot under the rules of the regular Army 
regulations. They are quartered in the 28th Ar- 
tillery barracks. 

The 3d Battalion of the 18th Infantry returned 
on the 15th of the month from a three days’ 
practice march. 

Brigadier General T. J. Wint, Department 
Commander, was in the post on his annual in- 
spection May 2ist. His first day was spent in 
riding over the reservation with Colonel Hall 
The day following was occupied in an inspection 
of the barracks and post guard house. He com 
mented favorably on the condition of the build- 
ings. Wednesday morning an inspection and re- 
view of the troops was held on the cavalry drill 
ground, In the afternoon an exhibition of fancy 
riding was given in his honor by the members of 
Troop G, oth Cavalry, and in the evening a con 





cert complimentary to him was given by the 18th 


Infantry Band. 


Decoration Day was observed in the post in 
a fitting manner. The troops of the command as- 
sembled in battalion formation in the main 
parade. An address was made at 11:30 o'clock 
by Chaplain John T. Axton At 12 o'clock the 
29th Battery fired a salute of 21 guns. At 2 
o'clock two companies of infantry and the 18th 
Infantry Band joined the G. A. R. in memorial 
exercises at the National Cemetery 

The cavalry team was defeated by the 29th 
Battery ball team by 2 to 1 on Sunday afternoon, 
May 20th. 

Cen recruits from Columbus barracks were as- 
signed to the companies of the engineer battalion. 

Edward R. Andrews, son of Lieutenant-Colonel 
\ndrews, who enlisted recently, has gone to Fort 
Monroe to join the Coast Artillery. 

Lieutenant B. P. Disque, 3d Cavalry, has re- 
ceived a three months’ leave to take effect when 
he completes his duties as a student officer. 

General Corbin, Division Commander, visited 
the post on Friday, June ist, for a review of the 
troops. He was accompanied by Mrs. Corbin and 
maid and Lieutenant-Colonel Horton, his aide. 
\ll the troops of the brigade were in the re- 
view, and it was a very gorgeous affair. Satur- 
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day evening Colonel and Mrs. Hall gave a dinner 
party complimentary to General and Mrs. Corbin. 
Also a reception at Pope Hall was given in their 
honor. 

The 16th, the siege battery, started for the 
overland trip to Fort Riley on the Ist of June, 
Captain Haines in command. 

Colonel J. L. Jones, Division Inspector-Gen- 
eral, inspected the 18th Infantry on the 31st of 
May. 

General Bell, Chief of Staff of the Army, has 
approved the plans for the new Y. M. C. A. 
building, and they have been forwarded to New 
York to the representative of Miss Helen 
Gould. 

Colonel Charles B. Hall and daughters left on 
the 6th for a visit to their home in Maine. The 
Misses Hall will remain in the East during the 
summer. 

The 20th Battery baseball team was defeated 
by Company E, 18th Infantry, on the West End 
parade ground by a score of 5 to 4. It was a 
fine game and one of the league cuntests. 

Captain H. E. Ely, 26th Infantrv, has a three 
months’ leave with permission to go beyond the 
seas. 

Captain William Mitchell returned to the pust 
on the 5th with a detachment of enlisted men of 
Company A, Signal Corps ‘They have been in 
San Francisco stringing telephone and telegraph 
wires. Part of the men remained there. 

Jenkins Sons baseball team of Kansas City de- 
feated the oth Cavalry on Sunday by a score of 
21 to 18. 

Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Caldwell entertained 
at a box party to a “Fighting the Flames” per- 
formance given at the park. Their guests were 
Captain and Mrs. Case, Miss Case and Mrs. 
Cavenaugh. 

An afternoon reception was given recently by 
Mrs. M. E. Hanna. Nearly sixty guests were 
present. Those who helped her were Mrs. H. A. 
White, Mrs. J. A. Woodruff, Mrs. G. F. Ballyell, 
Mrs. Clarence O. Sherril, Mrs. B. P. Disque and 
Mrs. Frank Lawton. 

Captain and Mrs. Steele will spend the sum- 
mer in Europe, as will also Major Joseph E. 
Kuhn and family. 

Lieutenant E. A. Jennet, Signal Corps, arrived 
Monday from Fort Omaha, Neb. 

The Wentworth Military Academy baseball 
team defeated the 29th Battery by a score of 
9 to 6. 

Mr. and Mrs. E. W. Cramer have been enter- 
taining Captain and Mrs. Thomas Darrah and 
children, of Fort Sheridan. 


A “five hundred” card party was given re- 
cently by Mrs. C. McK. Salzman. About thirty- 
five guests were present. Mrs. W. H. Gordon, 
Mrs. H. E. Ely and Mrs. Robert Sterritt won 
the prizes. 

A hop supper was given by Mrs. Gretchen 
Schumm for the Wentworth cadets. At the 
hop given in their honor Miss Olive Van Tuyl 
was the guest of Lieutenant and Mrs. Rubottom. 
The officers, with the cadets, are being enter- 
tained by Major and Mrs. Boughton. 

Major and Mrs. Beach entertained recently at 
dinner and at bridge. 

General and Mrs. Henry Jackson are enter- 
taining Miss James McCord, of St. Joseph, Mo. 

Lieutenant Arthur Williams and Lieutenant 

Dillon have gone to Fort Keogh, Mont., to 
select a team for representation of the cavalry in 
the national match at Sea Girt, N. J. 

Lieutenant and Mrs. Clarence O. Sherril have 
been entertaining Mr. and Mrs. J. P. Robertson 
and Major and Mrs. Boughton have been enter- 
faining their son, Mr. George Boughton, of Lex- 
ington, Mo. 

Colonel Hall and Captain Normoyle were hosts 
recently to a party of railroad men of the Santa 
Fe and Reck Island roads. A full dress parade 
of the 1st Battalion, 18th Infantry, in command of 
Major Kirby was witnessed by them. 

The officers’ team were defeated at polo by the 
Missouri Hunt and Polo Club team by a score 
of 5% to 24. 

Mr. Jesse George, assistant prosecuting attor- 
ney of the Philippine Islands, was entertained in 
the Fort during the first of the month. 

Col. C. B. Hall was entertained at dinner re- 
cently by Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Caldwell, of 
the city. The table was decorated in pink peonies 
and the souvenirs were Japanese silk fans. 

Mrs. Clinton, of Manila, daughter of Major 
and Mrs. Howell, was guest wf honor at a delight- 
ful card party. Forty guests were present. Ferns, 
palms and peonies formed the decorations. 

Captain and Mrs. Baldwin have been enter- 
taining Miss Mignon Holmes and Mr. Ray Rus- 
sel, of Kansas City. 

Captain H. O. Williams, of the Staff College, 
who has been on leave in Mississippi, has re- 
turned to the garrison. 

Lieutenant Caldwell entertained Dr. and 
Mrs. J. A. McMasters and Miss Vera Finley, 
of Kansas City, Mo., recently. 

Major Squier, Signal Corps, has been attend- 
ing the convention of the Electrical Association 
in Milwaukee. 
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Fort Niobrara, Neb. 


The usual Decoration Day exercises were ob- 
served here. The colors were at half staff 
during the morning. The national salute was 
fired at noon, when the band played the national 
air. 

The regular monthly muster and inspection 
took place at the end of the month. The com- 
mand wore full dress uniforms. 

The enlisted men’s “Pleasure Club” held its last 
dance in the gymnasium on the 27th of May. 

During the first part of the month Captain 
and Mrs. O’Neil entertained Mrs. Allen Sparks 
of Valentine, Neb. 

Lieut. and Mrs. R. P. Harbold gave an anni- 
versary dinner on the 1toth. Her guests were 
her parents, Dr. and. Mrs. Ira C. Brown, Miss 
Florence Brown and Lieut. Blyth. 

The troops of this command were paid on 
the 11th. ; 

Mrs. H. M. Powell, wife of the Quartermaster, 
has returned from an extended visit in Omaha. 

Mrs. Lenihan and daughters have returned 
from Washington, D. C., where they spent the 
winter. 

Captains A. B. Shattuck and M. J. Lenihan 
have returned from San Francisco, where’ they 
were on duty in the camps. 

Definite orders have been received regarding 
the abandonment of this post. The two battalions 
of the 25th Infantry have been ordered to Texas. 
The First Battalion, under Major C. W. Pem- 
rose, to Fort Brown, the Third Battalion 
under Captain J. P. O’Neil to Fort McIntosh. 
The headquarters and band to Fort Bliss. Cap- 
tain H. M Powell, the Quartermaster, and Lieu- 
tenant R. P. Harbold in command of a detach- 
ment of sixteen men of the 3d Battalion will 
remain here toabandon the post. Contract Sur- 
geon Ira C. Brown will accompany the troops to 
McIntosh. With the abandonment of the post the 
Civil Service employees will be transferred to 
other stations. Amos Randall going to Fort 
Crook, Joseph Roth to Fort Thomas, James 
Mangan to Fort Hancock, John Stedifor to Porto 
Rico and Eugene Grieshamer to Fort Meade, 
S; 

Lieutenant W. E. Bennett has been transferred 
from Company M to Company B, and Lieutenant 
B. P. Johrson from Company B to Company M. 
Both of these officers are on detached service. 

First Lieutenant James A. Higgins reported for 
duty with the regiment on the 8th. 
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The annual reunion of the Northwestern Ne- 
braska G. A. R. was held just a mile east of the 
post the first week in June. Arbeautiful spot in 
Vincent’s Grove, on the banks of the Minne- 
chaduza was selected for a camp. The post 
quartermaster furnishing the tents. Meetings 
were held each afternoon, where several speeches 
were made. The 25th Infantry band played each 
afternoon and evening. Several hundred people 
visited the post on the sixth with the G. A. R. 
veterans and witnessed a regimental parade and 
a drill in “Butt’s Manual” with musical accom- 
paniment. On the seventh they visited the target 
range, and on the eighth several men from the 
post went to the camp and. gave exhibitions in 
wall scaling, and other sports. The ball teams 
representing the First and Third Battalions 
played a game on the afternoon of the 8th for 
the veterans. The First Battalion team win- 
ning. 

Mrs. T. S. Steward, wife of the chaplain, has 
gone to Brooklyn, where she will remain until 
her husband returns from the service next spring. 

There have been several marriages among the 
enlisted men and the servants in the post during 
the past month. Private Simmons of Company C 
was married to Mrs. Charlotte Johnson; Ser- 
geant Elazer, of the band, married Mrs. Emma 
Davis; Miss Raily was married to Corporal 
Leslie King, of the band. 

Quartermaster Sergeant Tate and Sergeant Fox 
reported at Fort Niagara, N. Y., to train for the 
Army rifle team that will compete at Sea Girt, 
N. J., in September, against teams from the Navy 
marine corps and National Guard. 

Campbell Brother’s circus was the attraction 
in Valentine on the 28th of May for the entire 
garrison. 

The companies have finished target season. 
The results show that the new rifle is far 
superior to the old for marksmanship, but not 
for durability. Many of the small parts of the 
rifle have not withstood the strain. The best 
score in the marksman’s course was made by 
Lieutenant West with 419 points. 

A post rifle competition was held on the 13th 
under the direction of Captain J. D. Leitch. 
Teams of five men each from the officers, non- 
commissioned staff and band, and each company 
made one skirmish run. The non-commissioned 
staff and kand won with 256 points. 

Lieutenant and Mrs. Grier gave a charming card 
party on the 8th, euchre was played. The decora- 


tions were June roses. 
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Fort Worden, Wash. 

On Tuesday, May 8th the tenth annual meet- 
ing of the State Federation of Women’s Clubs 
opened its sessions in Port Townsend. In the 
afternon of that date the ladies visited the post, 
where they were entertained with a full dress 
parade and band concert. They were afterward 
escorted through the barracks of the 62d Com- 
pany. 

On the following day the officers and ladies 
of the post were entertained at a meeting of the 
Federation, and listened to a beautifully rend- 
ered lecture, musical, on “Parsifal,’ at the 
Masonic Temple at Port Townsend. Those 
present from Fort Worden were Capt. and Mrs. 
Mills. Lieut. and Mrs. Masteller and Lieut. and 
Mrs. Rosebeck. 

Lieut. R. E. Noble, Medical Department, is ab- 
sent from his post at Fort Casey, having been 
called to San Francisco to take charge of the 
supplies of the emergency hospitals of the Golden 
Gate Park 

On May 12th Lieut. and Mrs. K. C. Masteller 
entertained at a card party, her guests being 
Capt. and Mrs. Mills, Lieut. and Mrs. Olmstead, 
Dr. and Mrs. Waterhouse, Lieut. and Mrs. Rose- 
beck, Lieut. and Mrs. Clark, Lieut, and Mrs. Sull, 
Capt. William Easterbrook of the S. S. “Indra- 
deo,” and Lieut. Moore. The prize, a very 
pretty book stand, was won by Lieut Clark. 

On May 13th the officers of the garrison called 
at the residence of Capt. Mills to welcome and 
pay their respects to Col. Sidney W. Taylor, the 
new District Commander who had just arrived. 
Shortly after the Colonel’s arrival he was shocked 
by the news that the car which contained all of 
his freight, including a pair of polo ponies, had 
been destroyed by fire at Umatilla, Oregon. 

The day following Colonel Taylor’s arrival the 
district lost one of its oldest officers in Major 
Deems, who has been ordered to take command 
of Fort Schuyler, New York. Major Deems car- 
ries with him the high esteem and respect of 
those who were so fortunate as to serve under 
his command. 

On May a2cth the district steamer, “Thomas” 
took the Fort Casey baseball team, with an en- 
thusiastic crowd of rooters to Dungeness, where 
the Army team defeated the local nine in a well- 
played match. The officers and ladies on board 
were Lieut. and Mrs. Wheeler, Lieut. and Mrs. 
Masteller, Lieut. Sevier and Lieut. Berry. 
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Mrs. Preston has returned to the post after 


having been under treatment in a Seattle hos- 
pital. 
Ds 


Annapolis, Md. 

Annapolis was in gala attire the first part of 
the month The annual examinations were com- 
pleted on the 9th, and on Monday, the 11th, the 
Board of Visitors were received by the authori- 
ties and the brigade of midshipmen, ushering in 
the June week exercises. The president of the 
Board was Senator Dick, of Ohio. The Secre- 
tary of the Navy was also present on the 11th. 

The early afternoon of the same day was de- 
voted to seamanship drill on the Severn and 
steam tactics in the bay. At 5 o’clock there was 
a large reception tendered by Admiral and Mrs. 
Sards, at the Superintendent’s Quarters, to meet 
the Board, after which came dress parade, during 
which the colors were presented to the 1st Com- 
pany, Ist Battalion, Midshipman Hanson com- 
manding. Miss Carol Newberry, the daughter of 
the Assistant Secretary of the Navy, presented 
the colors with a graceful little speech, which was 
cheered to the echo by the entire brigade. This 
company had won them for general excellence, 
and will be the flag company next year. 

The same evening the Graduates’ Association 
fell in on Blake Row and marched to Bancroft 
Hall for the annual dinner. 

Tuesday morning, the 12th, the corps as a 
brigade of infantry acquitted themselves well 
in an interesting drill. In the afternoon there 
was fencing and sword contests in the armory. 

Wednesday the 13th was taken up with a 
sham battle on the Government farm, in which 
both artillery and infantry participated. This 
was followed by gymnastics in the gymnasium. 

Thursday morning, the 14th, the Battalion of 
Artillery gave a spirited exhibition with the three- 
inch field pieces. The afternoon was occupied 
with a steam drill in the Engineering Building, 
in which all midshipmen took part. 

At dress parade the medals for winners of the 
athletic cortests were presented, as also was the 
sword for general excellence in athletics to Mid- 
shipman Needham, who recently pitched against 
West Point. 

Friday, the 15th, the last day, was spent at 
seamanship drill and in addresses to the mid- 
shipmen by members of the Board of Visitors. 
The June ball, that evening, was a brilliant 
success, and was held in the spacious new 
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armory. Thousands attended from all parts of 
the country. Mrs. Newberry, wife of Secretary 
Newberry, received with Midshipman I. H. 
Mayfield, of the First Class. 

Saturday morning early, the midshipmen (ex- 
cept the few to graduate the end of September) 
embarked on the vessels comprising the Prac- 
tice Squadrons, for the summer cruise. Those on 
the first squadron, composed of the Newark, 
Arkansas and Florida, are cruising between the 
Capes of the Chesapeake and Long Island Sound, 
with headquarters at New London. Those of the 
second squadron are on their way to Medeira 
and the Azores, in the cruisers Cleveland, Denver 
and DesMoines. 

It was en the 18th that “all hands up anchor” 
was called and the vessels got under way and 
stood down the bay, not to return to Annapolis 
until the end of August. 

ihe monitor Nevada remains in this vicinity 
doing duty with those of the First Class, who are 
to graduate in September. 

There were many social functions during June 
week, and several dinners were given to meet 
members of the Board. The ships in the harbor 
also entertained. 

The hot weather has quieted affairs here and 
every family not on duty here has gone North 
for the suunmer. Many wives are at New London 
and see the practice ships now and then. 

Lieutenant Bookwalter, Jr., prominent in ath- 
letic affairs, has gone to his new duty on the 
battleship Georgia. Lieutenant Commanders E. 
H. Durell and J. H. Reid have also been de- 
tached. The newcomers are beginning to re- 
port. 

The new Fourth Class entered a few days 
ago, and are being drilled into shape and making 
short cruises on the Severn, the sailing vessel, 
learning to be sailors first of all. 

The order of the day is sailing parties, and 
every effort to keep cool is in vogue. 

The rowing season proved eminently successful, 
and the last inning of the West Point game 
showed hew the Navy can take a brace if neces- 
sary—and it will do even better next time. 

The Class of 1896 with Naval Constructor R. 
H. Robinson, U. S. N., presiding held its ten- 
year reunion at the New Willard in Washington 
on the oth with sixteen out of thirty-three 
graduates present; eight of those graduating 
have since gone into civil life. The dinner was 
a success from all points of view, and the class 
will meet again five years hence. 
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Fort Riley, Kan. 

The constructing quartermaster has advertised 
for bids to construct one set of field officers’ 
quarters, a double set of captains’ quarters, a 
double set of lieutenants’ quarters, a barrack for 
160 men and a stable for 120 horses, a gun shed 
and workshop. When these buildings are com- 
pleted a battery of field artillery will be sent here 
to occupy them. 

Lieutenant.-General Corbin arrived at Junction 
City on the Ist, and was met by a cavalry escort. 
With General Corbin was his wife and Colonel 
Horton, kis aide. The general reviewed the 
troops from the quarters of Colonel Godfrey. 

Lieutenant J. B. Dillard has left for the Sandy 
Hook proving grounds to take up his work in the 
Ordnance Department. He was examined in 
March for the Ordnance Detail, and successfully 
passed. Second Lieutenant Allen has been ap- 
pointed Adjutant of the Fourth Battalion of field 
artillery. 

Captain Charles A. Romeyn is absent on a 
short leave. 

Major H. J. Slocum has left the post to enjoy 
a two months’ leave. 

Brigadier General T. J. Wint, accompanied by 
his aide, Lieutenant C. C. Allen, 30th Infantry, 
inspected the troops here during the week ending 
on the 25th. 

Lieutenant Colonel T. W. Jones, Inspector 
General Northern Division, with Major W. D 
Beevch, General Staff, and Colonel J. L. Chamber- 
lain, Acting Inspector General of the Army, in 
spected the schools and troops at the same time, 
returning to their stations on the 27th. 

The troops destined to take part in manceu- 
vres and to be stationed here in the future will 
be glad to learn that another survey has been 
made for a bridge across the Kaw River, con- 
necting the post with the Smoky Hill flats. 
The bridge will be of steel-concrete with a 
thirty-foot roadway. The estimate cost made 
by Captain S. A. Cheney, Engineer Corps, was 
$75,000. 

Captain M. S. Murray has been succeeded in 
his duties as post commissary and officer in charge 
of the school for cooks and bakers by Captain 
Arthur M. Edwards. 

Captain Edwards took a party of student 
officers to Kansas City the last of the month to 
observe the methods used in preparing the 
emergency ration. 

Chaplain O. C. Miller has been retired from 
active service on account of poor health. 
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Captain W. L. Kenly, Artillery, is absent at 
Fort Leavenworth as a member of the gunners’ 
examining board. 

Major Granger Adams 
spending a month in the East. 

Mrs. Taylor and daughters are in Baltimore 
Miss Katherine Taylor 


and daughter are 


spending several weeks. 
is under treatment in the Johns Hopkins Hos- 
pital. 

The Cudahy Packing Company of Omaha have 
been awarded the contract for fresh beef for this 
garrison for the next fiscal year. It is understood 
that their price was several cents per hun- 
dred pounds cheaper than any bids received here. 

Colonel E. S. Godfrey, 9th Cavalry, has been 
admitted to membership in the Junction City 
branch of the G. A. R. 

First Lieutenant F. J. Herman, 9th Cavalry, has 
relieved Lieutenant F. M. Jones, 9th Cavalry, as 
range officer. 

Commissary Sergeant Blakeney, 9th Cavalry, 
has been discharged and has gone to California 
to live. 

The rifle team that will represent the State of 
Kansas at the National Rifle Competition at Sea 
Girt, N. J., will be trained on our rifle range. It 
is expected that 100 men of the State troops, 


picked for their marksmanship, will arrive here 
‘on the 15th of July. 

Miss Maud Banister has returned from Fort 
Leavenworth, Kansas, where she was the guest of 


Mrs. Woodruff. 
Captain and Mrs. Hinds entertained at dinner 


on the 16th. Their guests were Major and Mrs. 
Hoyle, Captains Lassiter and Kenly. 

A beautiful lawn party was given on the 17th 
by Major and Mrs. Lewis. The porch was hung 
with Japanese lanterns as were the trees sur- 
rounding the house. A large canvas was spread 
on the ground, where the guests enjoyed dancing 
to the music of the 9th Cavalry band. A delicious 
supper was served. 


Sez 
Fort Apache, Ariz. 


With the thermometer at 93 in the shade, the 
pay escort which left the fort on the 9th were 
not envied their 190 miles ride over the desert. 

Major Bishop is in Albuquerque, New Mexico, 
awaiting the arrival of his daughter, who is re- 
turning from St. Louis, where she has been at 
school, to her home at Fort Apache. 

Miss Gwendolen Overton and Miss Marybelle 
Elliott of Los Angeles, California, and Mrs. Win- 
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throp Thayer of Boston, Massachusetts, are 
guests of Miss Amy Smith and her brother. 

The organ which was presented by the 
Women’s Army and Navy League, for use in 
the Post Chapel, arrived in the post un- 
damaged, and its sweet tones are greatly en- 
joyed. 

Lieutenant Myers has gone to Fort Keugh, 
Montana, to take part in the firing competition. 
He will be absent for several months. 

After 
owing to the height of the Black River, the stage 


being impassable for several months, 
road to Rice, Arizona has been opened. 

Moonlight picnics are the order of the day, 
the rough turns of the roads, with the mild 
dangers attached giving a pleasing sense of 
spiciness to the riders and drivers, on one oc- 
casion in middle June the occupants of the 
hunting wagon having to crawl under wire 
fences to avoid being thrown from their seats 
while crossing ditches. 

Captain Haight is in command of the post 
during the absence of Major Bishop. 

Fishermen are greatly enjoying the season. 
Two soldiers came in after a few days’ outing 


with nine hundred trout of good size. 
Des 
Fort Howard, Md. 


Lieutenant and Mrs. Francis H. Lincoln enter- 
tained at “Bridge” on Thursday evening May 
10th. The guests were Captain and Mrs. William 
M. Cruikshank, Colonel Mrs. 
Lieutenant and Mrs. Hugh S. Brown and Lieut- 
Colonel Greble, Inspector 
General, inspected the post in May. While 
here he was the guest of Captain and Mrs. Cruik- 


Greble, Holabird, 


tenant Hiurriot Reed. 


shank. 
Mrs. Godwin Ordway, wife of Captain Ordway, 
is spending the summer at Jamestown, Rhode 


Island 

Mrs. Francis. H. Lincoln is visiting at her home 
in Delaware City, Delaware. Lieutenant Lincoln 
has joined her for a few days. 

Colonel John E. Greer, of the Ordnance was 
here on an inspection tour a couple of weeks 
ago. ~-While at the post he was the guest of 
Lieutenant and Mrs. Clarence Deems, Jr. 

Colonel Harry E. Anderson, the new District 
Commander has and with him his 
daughter, Miss Anderson, his younger daughter 
Ruth, who is attending school in Baltimore, 
will join her father for the summer vacation. 


arrived, 


















Mrs. Taylor, wife of Colonel Sidney W. Taylor, 
with her daughters, Miss Elsie and Miss 
Catherine, is visiting her daughter, Mrs. Will- 
iam Morrison. Miss Taylor was present at the 
graduation hop at West Point, which took place 
on the 11th. She was the guest of Lieutenant 
and Mrs. Adam F. Casad. 

Lieutenant and Mrs. Clarence Deems, Jr., 
entertained at dinner last week, the guests being 
Colonel Anderson, Miss Meta Anderson, Captain 
and Mrs. William M. Cruikshank. 

Lieutenant Franklin R. Kenney has returned 
from the General Hospital in Washington. He 
has been granted a five months’ sick leave. He 
and Mrs. Kenny, with their small son, leave 
this week. 

Miss Della Watson, sister of Lieutenant Wat- 
son, is visiting her brother. 

Colonel Daniel Harmon Brush, Inspector Gen- 
eral and Mrs. Brush will arrive next week to visit 
their daughter, Mrs. Clarence Deems, Jr. 

Lieutenant and Mrs. Hugh S. Brown enter- 
tained Colonel Anderson, Miss Anderson and Dr. 
C. F. Morse at dinner last Thursday evening. 

The Engineers’ Club of Baltimore, contain- 
ing a number of prominent men of the city, 
visited the fortifications of Fort Carroll and 
Fort Howard to-day and were conducted 
through the emplacements by Lieutenant 
Clarence Deems, Jr. They were met at the 
wharf here by Colonel Harry R. Anderson and 
Captain Lanza. 


Vez 
Fort Hamilton, N. Y. 


A great many dinners were given during May. 
On May :&th Mrs. Harmon gave a dinner for 
Colonel and Mrs. Grimes, Captain and Mrs. Horn, 
and Captain and Mrs. Landers. 

Wednesday evening May 16th Captain and Mrs. 
Hancock entertained at dinner for Colonel and 
Mrs. Grimes, Captain and Mrs. Stone, and Cap- 
tain and Mrs. Landers. 

Captain and Mrs. Stone gave a dinner Wednes- 
day, May 23d, for Colonel and Mrs. Grimes, Mrs. 
Harmon, Mr. Furman and Mr. and Mrs. Ditzler. 

Sunday, May 27th, Captain and Mrs. Horn en- 
tertained Colonel Grimes at dinner. On the same 
date Captain and Mrs. Landers had Captain and 
Mrs. Hancock at dinner. 

Mrs. Stone entertained the ladies’ card club 
Friday afternoon, May 18th. 

Captain Grimes, of the Infantry, has been 
visiting his parents, Colonel and Mrs. Grimes. 
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Mrs. Grimes made a visit of a few days in 
Buffalo. Upon her return she had as guests, Mrs. 
Wainrighc and Dr. and Mrs. Rodgers of Chicago, 
for a week. 

The Misses Harmon entertained on Tuesday 
evening, May 29th for Lieutenant and Mrs. An- 
druss and their guest, Miss Canfield, Mrs. Ed- 
wards, Lieutenant Bowen and Mr. Stone. 

Miss Canfield has been the guest of Lieutenant 
and Mrs. Andruss. 

Miss Hinkle, of South Bend, Ind.,.is spending 
the summer with Lieutenant and Mrs. Hinkle. 

Captain and Mrs. Horn entertained Dr. Lewis 
of St. John’s Church at dinner. 

Lieutenant and Mrs. Hinkle entertained Dr. 
Lewis at dinner Sunday, June 3d. 

Decoration Day the four companies and 5th 
Band, Artillery Corps of Fort Hamilton, also 
the companies from Fort Wadsworth, marched 
in the Brooklyn pvarade. Several of the ladies 
drove into Brooklyn in the post carriage to see 
the p*rade. 

Field Day. May 23d, was a gala day at Fort 
Hamilten Tt dawned bright and beautiful, the 
band played. the men cheered, the ladies in pretty 
dresses and carrying gay parasols, lent their 
charming presence, and a great many from 
outside came in to see the sport. 

Mrs. Pomeroy, maternal grandmother of Mrs. 
Brewster, has been visiting Lieutenant and Mrs. 
Brewster, and after a stay of about ten days re- 
turned to her home in Philadelphia. 

Mrs. Brewster entertained the ladies’ card club 
Friday, June 8th. The prizes, a fan and a candle- 
stick, were won by Mrs. Landers and Mrs. 
Hinkle. 

Mrs. Horn entertained Mr. and Mrs. Cruzbar 
of Bay Ridge at dinner Thursday evening June 
14t. 

On Saturday, June gth, the 123d, 51st and 98th 
Companies left Fort Hamilton by the Norwich 
line for New London, Conn., for target practice. 
The officers with them were: Captain Hancock, 
Lieutenants Gilmer, Farnsworth, Bowen and 
Hinkle. The 51st Company, with Captain Han- 
cock and Lieutenant Hinkle went to Fort Terry, 
Plum Island, N. Y., and the others went to Fort 
Wright, Fisher’s Island. Colonel Grimes and 
Captain Horn went a day or two later. They 
returned Sunday morning, June 17th. A few 
days later the 84th Company with Lieutenants 
Brewster and Andruss and the band will leave 
for Fort Wright for their target practice. 
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“While the cat is away the mice will play,” and 


so, during the absence of the officers, the ladies 
had a very gay and delightful time with band 
concerts twice a day, and numerous “Bridge” par- 
ties to pass the time. After the concert of June 
15th, Mrs. Roberts invited all the ladies who hap- 
pened to be out at the concert into her quarters to 
afternoon tea, and a delightful informal time was 
enjoyed. 

Saturday afternoon, June 16th, Mrs. Grimes 
entertained all the ladies who play bridge. They 
Mrs. Stone, Mrs. Landers, Mrs. Pike, 
Mrs. Andruss, Mrs. Brewster, Mrs. Edwards, Mrs. 
Hinkle, Miss Hinkle and Miss Oliver. The lucky 
winners of prizes were Mrs. Pike, Mrs. Andruss 
and Mrs. Brewster. 
over the tact that several of the ladies brought 


were: 


Much merriment was caused 


refreshments, as it was a very “sudden” affair. 
Lieutenant Frank B. Edwards has been ill in 
his quarters. He leaves Fort Hamilton for the 
Artillery School in August. Among others whom 
we are goirg to lose are Captain and Mrs. Horn, 
Dr. and Mrs. Roberts and the Harmons. 
Captain Horn is to have a light battery at 
Fort Myer, Va. 
take up his residence in Washington, and Mrs. 


Dr. Roberts leaves the Army to 


Harmon with her sons and daughters goes to 
join Major Harmon, who is in command at Fort 
Caswell, N. C. Mr. Kenneth Harmon left for 
West Point June 16th to begin his four years as 
a cadet. The best wishes of all the garrison go 
with him. 


a 
Jefferson Barracks, Mo. 


The best Decoration Day services in the history 
of the post were held this year in the presence of 
25,000 people. There were seven G. A. R. posts 
represented with a strength of more than 600, 
while the number of Spanish and Philippine War 
Lieutenant 
General Henry C. Corbin, commanding the North- 


Veierans numbered in the hundreds. 


ern Division of the Army, with his Aides, Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Penn and Lieutenant Colonel Hor- 
ton, joined the Grand Marshal, General John W. 
Noble and his staff and reviewed the troops, who 
put up a most excellent appearance. After the re- 
view these officers marched at the head of the 
procession to the cemetery. 

The exercises opened at 2:30 o'clock with the 
review. Every soldier in the post was required to 
attend, even to the newest recruit. 
followed by the march to the cemetery. 


This was 
A feature 
of the parade was the floral boat borne on the 
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shoulders of four men from the Naval recruiting 
station. This boat was afterward set afloat with 
another floral boat in the river, where they made 
a beautifui: appearance. 

At the barracks the usual morning exercises 
were carried out. The colors remained at half 
staff until 
fired. 


noon, when the national 


salute was 

General and Mrs. Corbin and the aides to the 
General arrived before noon and were entertained 
by Colonel and Mrs. Tutherly. <A reception for 
the visitors was given at which there were about 
fifty guests from the officers and ladies of the gar- 
rison. 

Lieutenant William L. Luhn, 11th Cavalry, has 
returned from Fort Michie, N. Y., where he con- 
ducted a small body of recruits. 

Captain W. T. 


detached service and assumed command of Com- 


Littebrandt has returned from 


pany B. 

Lieu- 

tenants Young, Cox, and Camp has been in ses- 

sion auditing the accounts of the exchange. 
Lieutenant and Mrs. Camp have been entertain- 

Miss Boyd, of Virginia, for 


A post exchange council consisting of 


ing their cousin, 
several days. 

Mrs. A. M. Fuller has gone to Hot Springs, 
Ark., to join her husband, Captain Fuller, oth 
Cavalry. 

Mrs. Ely wife of Lieutenant Ely, has gone to 
her home in Sioux City, Ia., for a short visit. 

Arthur King, Company C, who has been here 
but a short time, was a victim of the earthquake 
in San Francisco, where he lost his store and 
considerable property. 

P. S. Habbit, the constructing engineer, will 
shortly work 


begin repairing and grading the 


roads about the post. 

Mrs. Francis Dooley, of Walla Walla, Wash., 
has gone to her home after an extended visit 
in the post. 

Lieutenant C. W. Cole, the adjutant, has re- 
turned to cuty from the Arcadia rifle range. 

Troops K and M, with Lieutenants Fechet and 
Cox in command, returned the end of the month 
from the rifle range. 

Sergeant Walter W. Troop G, Ist 
Cavalry, has returned from Chicago, where he 
was on detached duty. 

Major A. C. Macomb has been absent severai 
days at the Arcadia rifle range conducting the ex- 
pert riflemen’s test. 

Colonel Tutherly entertained Colonel Chamber- 
lain, Inspector General’s Department, during his 
visit at the post making the annual inspection. 


Price, 
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Captain Littebrandt has been relieved as Sum- 
mary Court Officer and Captain Cornish detailed 
in his stead. 

Ordnance Sergeant Thomas Kelly will retire 
in July after 30 years’ service. 

Mr. Frank J. Weber, the leader of the depot 
band, is to be complimented on the excellent work 
shown by the band. The concerts are continu- 
ously growing better. 

Lieutenant Colonel Von Schrader, depot Quar- 
termaster, entertained at dinner on the 3d for 
Colonel ard Mrs. Tutherly. 

Mrs. Fuiler gave a reception on Friday, June 1, 
for Mrs. Lcoley, of Walla Walla, Wash. 

Lieutenant D. D. Gregory, 5th Cavalry, has re- 
turned from Fort Screven, Ga., where he took a 
large detachment of recruits. 

Captain C. C. Smith and Major W. B. Banis- 
ter, Med. Dept., have returned from Monterey, 
Cal., where they conducted a large detachment of 
recruits. 

Chaplain George M. Prioleau is absent on a 
short. vacation. 

Lieutenant John P. Hasson, 6th Cavalry, has 
returned from Fort Walla Walla, Wash. 

Major George T. Holloway paid the troops on 
the 7th. 

Mrs. A. M. Fuller 
bridge on Wednesday, May 30 


PDs 
Norfolk, Va. 


Paymaster and Mrs. Harry Biscoe gave an at- 
tractive dinner recently at their home in the 
Navy Yard. Their guests were Miss Jean Lor- 
ing, of Washington; Miss Denise Mahan, Pay- 
master Addison, Naval Constructor Lawrence 
Adams and Paymaster Morris. 

On Wednesday, June 13, Admiral and Mrs. 
Harrington entertained at luncheon at their home 
at the Nevy Yard in honor of Assistant Secre- 
tary Newberry of the Navy. 
Captain and Mrs. Denise Mahan and Commander 
and Mrs. George W. Clarke. 

Captain and Mrs. Denise 
very charmingly at dinner at their home at the 
Navy Yard. Covers were laid for eight and 
their guests were Mrs. Harry Biscoe, Miss Denise 
Mahan, Miss Jean Loring, of Washington; Mid- 
shipmen Townsend, Dortch and Scudder 

Lieutenant Harvey Madison has been detached 
from the U. S. R. S. Franklin and ordered to the 
U. S. S. Louisiana, which is now at the Norfolk 
Navy Yard, where some changes are being made 
in her. 

Captain and Mrs. W. T. Burwell announce the 
engagement of their daughter, Mary Yard, to 


entertained the ladies at 


Those present were 


Mahan entertained 


Larimer, U. S. N. The 
wedding will take place on July aist, at Puget 
Sound, Bremerton, Washington. Miss Burwell is 
a Norfolk young lady and is a niece of Mrs. 
Richard Walke, 
weeks last season. 

Captain Frank Evans, U. S. M. C, 
Washington Monday afternoon. 

Lieutenant and Mrs. Robert McNeely are stay- 
ing at the Atlantic Hotel. Lieutenant McNeely 
is stationed on the VU. S. S. Louisiana. 


Lieutenant Theodore 


whom she visited for several 


left for 


An attractive tea was given June 13th | 
wardroom 


the 
officers on 


ry 
board the U. S. S. 


Louisinna. 

Those present were Mrs. Harry Biscoe, Miss 
Jean Loring. of Washington; Miss Margaret Ed- 
wars, of New York; Miss Denise Mahan, Captain 
Wadley, Lieutenant Cooke, Lieutenant Fisher and 
Ensign Wainwright. 

Dr. and Mrs. Dickson gave a delightful dinner 
recently at their home in the Navy Yard, when 
their guests were Admiral and Mrs. Harrington 
and Captain and Mrs. Mahan. 

Lieutenants Woods and Stone have reported on 
board the U. S. R. S. Franklin for duty . 

Lieutenant returned from a_ ten 
days’ leave. of absence and announces his success- 
ful influence over Miss Miles, of Michigan City, 
Indiana, who said, “Yes, Jack.” 

The Navy Yard tug carried a party of naval 
people to Old Point Comfort on Saturday even- 


Lewis has 


ing, June 9, who participated in the dancing at 
the Chamberlain Hotel. Among those who went 
down were Admiral and Mrs. P. F. Harrington, 
Constructor and Mrs. Robert Stocker, Captain 
and Mrs. Mertz, Paymaster and Mrs. Harry Bis- 
coe, Mrs. Laird, Mrs. Wright, Miss Selma Mertz, 
Miss Denise Mahan, Miss Jean Loring, of Wash- 
ington; Miss Lucy Quimby, Paymaster Mayo 
Midshipmen Dortch, Shepp, Jones, Scudder and 
Atkins. 

Midshipman Dortch entertained charmingly at 
dinner on board the U. S. S. Iowa. His guests 
were Lieutenant and Mrs. Small, Miss Jean Lor- 
ing, of Washington; Miss Lucy Quimby, Miss 
Denise Mahan, Midshipmen Culp, Bogart, Jones, 
Scudder and Townsend. 

Ensign Allen gave an attractive dinner on 
board the U. S. S. Virginia. 

His guests were: Mrs. Denise Mahan, Miss 
Jean Loring, of Washington; Misses Susie, 
Pauline and Julia Persons, Miss Denise Mahan, 
Captain Williams, Dr. White, Dr. Long, Pay- 
master Addison, Lieutenant Commander Lati- 
mer, Lieutenant Block, Lieutenant McLean, 
Ensign Kimbal, Ensign Fitzpatrick and Mr. 
Capehart. 
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Admiral and Mrs. Purnell Harrington en- 
tertained President and Mrs. Roosevelt and 
party at luncheon on Thursday, June 14, at 12 
o’clock at their home in the yard. 

After the luncheon a reception was held, to 
which only the officials of the yard and their 
Wives were invited. 

A party composed of Miss Denise Mahan, 
Misses Susie, Pauline and Julia Persons, Miss 
Jean Lowry, of Washington; Miss Jessie Wil- 
lets, Mr. Frank Hitch, Paymaster Farnell, 
Midshipmen Arthur Atkins, Bell, Dorch and 
Shipp, Ensigns Kimball and Cooke and Dr. 
Morton went to Old Point and greatly en- 
joyed the dancing at the Chamberlain Hotel. 

Captain and Mrs. Denise Mahan gave an at- 
tractive dinner at their home at the navy 
yard. Covers were laid for eight and those 
present were Paymaster and Mrs. Harry Bis- 
coe, Miss Jean Loring, of Washington; Miss 
Denise Mahan, Paymaster Farwell and Mid- 
shipman Atkins. 

A delightful tea was given on Saturday, 
June 9, on board the U. S. R. S. Franklin, 
after the Army-Navy baseball game at St. 
Helena. Some of those present were: Captain 
and Mrs. Quimby, Miss Lucy Quimby, Miss 
Anne Dornin, Miss Jean Loring, of Wash- 
ington; Miss Denise Mahan, Ensign Cooke, 
Midshipman Bell, Paymaster Biscoe, Captain 
Reynolds, Lieutenant Dorch and Midshipmen 
Margis, Shipp and Atkins. 

Mrs. Waterhouse left yesterday afternoon 
for New York, after being the guest of Mrs. 
A. C. Dillingham, on board the U. S. R. S. 
Franklin. 

On Wednesday, June 13, Lieutenant Com- 
mander and Mrs. Victor Blue gave an attrac- 
tive dinner at their home on York street, in 
honor of their guest, Miss Howell, of Charles- 
town, W. Va. 

Covers were laid for ten, and their guests 
were: Admiral and Mrs. Harrington, Mr. and 
Mrs. J. Leighton Hubard, Mr. and Mrs. W. 
Leight Williams, Miss Howell and Mr. Ed- 
ward Brockenbrough. 

Dr. Wentworth, who has been stationed on 
the Franklin, has been ordered to the U. S. S. 
Georgia. He will be relieved by Dr. Pickrell. 
During their stay here Dr. and Mrs. Went- 
worth and Miss Amy Wentworth have made 
many friends who deeply regret their de- 
parture. Mrs. Wentworth and Miss Went- 
worth will go to their home in Portsmouth, 
N. H. 
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Midshipmen Beall and Shipp gave an at- 
tractive dinner on board the U. S. S. Louisiana. 
Their guests were: Mrs. Harry Biscoe, Miss 
Jean Loring, of Washington; Miss Denise 
Mahan, Miss Lucy Quimby, Midshipmen At- 
kins, Frakenburger and Lieutenant Kaiser, U. 
S. M. C. 

Captain and Mrs. Denise Mahan entertained 
delightfully at dinner recently at their home in 
the navy yard. Covers were laid for eight 
and those present were: Lieutenant Com- 
mander and Mrs. Victor Blue, Mrs. John C. 
Quimby, Mrs. Robert Stocker, Captain Touden 
and Captain Schroeder. 

Midshipman Hargis entertained at dinner 
Sunday evening on board the U. S. S. Vir- 
ginia. Those present were: Mrs. John C. 
Quimby, Midshipmen Booth, Owen. Bartlett, 
Knox, Laird and Shipp. 

Captain and Mrs. Denise Mahan gave an at- 
tractive dinner on the 18th at their home, in 
the navy yard. Covers were laid for eight, and 
those present were: Paymaster and Mrs. 
Harry Biscoe, Miss Jean Loring. of Washing- 
ton; Miss Denise Mahan, Lieutenant Com- 
mander Latimer and Paymaster Addison. 

Quite a number of Norfolk and navy peo- 
ple enjoyed the weekly hop at the Chamber- 
lain Hotel. Those who went down on the tug 
were: Captain and Mrs. Wadhams, Captain 
and Mrs. Laird, Dr. and Mrs. Wentworth, 
Paymaster and Mrs. Harry Briscoe, Mrs. Wil- 
lets, Mrs. Mertz, Constructor and Mrs. Robert 
Stocker, Lieutenant and Mrs. C. P. Shaw, 
Lieutenant and Mrs. Robert McNeely, Mrs. 
Babcock, Misses Virginia and Jessie Willets, 
Miss Emily Johnston, Miss Lucy Quimby, 
Miss Ruth Emery, Miss Charlotte Laird, of 
Warrenton, Va.; Miss Bowers, of New Haven, 
Conn.; Miss Sargeant, of Worcester, Mass.; 
Miss Selma Mertz, Miss Emily Wilson, Dr. 
Kaufman, Constructor John Spillman, Pay- 
master Mayo, Captain Burton, Constructor 
Lawrence Adams, Mr. C. Whittle Sams, Mr. 
W. W. Old, Jr., Midshipmen Atkins, Shipp, 
Townsend, Dortch, Bogart, Laird, Bartlett and 
Knox. 

Mrs. 


A. C. Dillingham gave an attractive 
luncheon on board the U. S. R. S. Franklin in 
honor of her guest, Mrs. Waterhouse, of Phila- 


delphia. Her guests were: Mrs. Waterhouse, 
Mrs. Holt W. Page, Mrs. Floyd Hughes, Mrs. 
Hugh N. Page, Mrs. C. Brooks Johnston and 
Mrs. Laird. 

Admiral and Mrs. Purnell Harrington enter- 
tained in a charming manner at their home in the 
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navy yard. The affair was a tea given from 5 
to 7 o'clock. Admiral and Mrs. Harrington re- 
ceived their guests, and those assisting in the 
dining room were the Misses Willets, Miss Lucy 
Quimby, of Washington; Miss Ruth Emery, 
Miss Denise Mahan, Miss Anne Dornin, Miss 
Amy Wentworth and Miss Molly Milligan. 
Among those who called were: Captain and 
Mrs. Denise Mahan, Captain and Mrs. Willets, 
Pay Inspector and Mrs. Galt, Admiral and 
Mrs. Charles Eldridge, Lieutenant Commander 
and Mrs. Capehart, Lieutenant Commander 
and Mrs. Victor Blue, Admiral and Mrs. Milli- 
gan, Paymaster and Mrs. Harry Biscoe, Lieu- 
tenant and Mrs. McMahon, Lieutenant and 
Mrs. Shaw, Miss Elizabeth Neely. Miss Har- 
vard, Captain Schroeder, Naval Constructor 
Adams, Paymaster Morris, Paymaster Mayo, 
Dr. Holloway, Dr. Oman, Paymaster Baker, 
Captain Burton, Paymaster Sebrells and Mid- 
shipmen Knox and Bartlett. 


Res 
Fort Meade, S. D. 


Major and Mrs. Cheever entertained at a 
progressive supper on the 24th in honor of 
Miss Brooks. Their guests were: Licuten int 
and Mrs. Karnes, Mrs. Sterrrett, Miss Lewis, 
the Misses Hunter, Lieutenants Winter, Foley. 
Koch, Strong, Griffith, Carter, Wilson, Dr 
Brooks and Dr. Uri. 

Mrs. Archie Miller entertained at luncheon 
on the 25th for Mrs. Rodgers, Mrs. Hunter, 
Mrs. Sands, Mrs. Cole, Mrs. Lord, Mrs. Bid- 
dle, Mrs. Karnes, Mrs. Sterrett and Mrs. 
Jones. 

Many from the post went to Deadwood on 
the 19th to see Blanche Walsh in “The Woman 
in the Case.” It was by far the best perfor.n- 
ance we have seen in this part of the coun- 
try. 

Major and Mrs. Hunter have as their guest 
their daughter, Mrs. Sterrett, wife of Lieu- 
tenant Robert Sterrett. 

Captain and Mrs. Cole entertained at dinner 
on the 21st in honor of Colonel and Mrs. 
Rodgers. Their guests were: Major and Mrs. 
Hunter, Major and Mrs. Cheever, Mrs. Par- 
ham and Mrs. Sands. 

The Officers’ Club gave a card party on the 
22d. Captain Loth and Mrs. Glover won the 
prizes. 

The Ladies Card Club met with Mrs. Jones 
on the 23d. Mrs. Hunter and Miss Helen 
Hunter won the prizes. 


Lieutenant and Mrs. Turner entertained at 
dinner on the 23d. Their guests were: Colonel 
and Mrs. Rodgers, Major and Mrs. Hunter, 


Captain and Mrs. Byram and Mrs. Sands. 

Veterinary Surgeon Uri has returned from 
his leave. 

Lieutenant and Mrs. B. A. Read enter- 
tained at dinner on the 18th for Major and 
Mrs. Cheever, Lieutenant and Mrs. Karnes, 
Lieutenant and Mrs. Jones, Mrs. Parham and 
Mrs. Sands. 

Miss Katharine, daughter of Major and Mrs. 
George K. Hunter, and Lieutenant F. D. Grif- 
fith were united in marriage in the post chapel 
on-the 12th. A reception in the post hall fol- 
lowed the ceremony. 

Lieutenant and Mrs. Jones entertained at 
dinner on the 17th. Their guests were Colonel 
and Mrs. Rodgers, Major and Mrs. Hunter, 
Captain and Mrs. Cole, Captain and Mrs. 
Loth, Mrs. Miller and Mrs. Sands. 

Miss’ Lewis, of Omaha, has been visiting 
Lieutenant and Mrs. Karnes for several days. 
They gave a supper in her honor on the 17th. 

Captain and Mrs. Loth entertained at dinner 
on the 16th. Their guests were: Lieutenant 
and Mrs. Karnes, Miss Lewis, Miss Brooks, 
Lieutenant Strong and Dr. Brooks. 

The Ladies Card Club met with Mrs. Biddle 
on the 16th. Prizes were won by Mrs. Lott 
and Mrs. Weaver. 

Major and Mrs. Cheever entertained at din- 
ner on the 19th for Colonel and Mrs. Rodgers, 
Major and Mrs. Hunter, Captain and Mrs. 
Loth, Mrs. Parham and Mrs. Biddle. 

The Ladies Card Club met with Mrs. Miller 
on the 9th. The prizes were won by Mrs. Bid- 
dle and Mrs. Parham. 

The officers and ladies gave a reception for 
Colonel and Mrs. Rodgers on the oth. Dance 
ing was enjoyed until 11 o’clock, when a mos* 


delightful supper was served. 
Captain and Mrs. Loth entertained at din- 


ner on the toth. Their guests were: Colonel 
and Mrs. Rodgers, Mrs. Miller, Captain and 
Mrs. Cole‘and Lieutenant Koch. 

Major and Mrs. Frost gave a dinner on the 
1oth. Their guests were: Miss Frost, Miss 
Hunter, Miss Brooks, Lieutenants Griffith and 
Wilson and Dr. Brooks. 

The new opera house in Deadwood opened 
on the 8th with “Monsieur Beaucaire,” played 
by the Criston Clark Company. A party of 
officers and ladies from the post attended. 
In the party were: Lieutenant and Mrs. Kar- 
nes, Mrs. Byram, Miss Brooks, Miss Lewis, the 
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Misses Hunter, Lieutenants Griffith, 
Koch, Carter, Wilson and Dr. Brooks.* 

The Officers’ Club entertained the officers 
and ladies at cards on the 8th. Major Hunter 
and Mrs. Turner won the prizes. 

Lieutenant Carter has returned to the post 
from a short leave of absence spent visiting 
his parents. 


Strong, 


Ves 
West Point, N. Y. 


June was over as far as West Point is con- 
cerned when the 78 graduates and 136 furlough 
men bade respectively a lasting and temporary 
farewell to their Alma Mater on Tuesday, the 
12th. Into the first twelve days of the month 
have been crowded “samples” of the instruc- 
tion of the entire course, and the schedule pub- 
lished has been carried out with little change, 
nature aiding and abetting. The proficiency 
of the students and the efficiency of the in- 
struction have been demonstrated to the satis- 
faction and gratification of the Board of Visi- 
tors the members of which arrived promptly 
on the prescribed date. One member only was 
lacking, Mr. Arthur W. VToster, of San 
Rafael, California. The conditions at his 
home following the great calamity having pre- 
cluded his acceptance of the Presidential ap- 
pointment, and his resignation having been 
made too late to admit of another appoint- 
ment. General Horace Porter was elected 
President, Lieutenant General Chaffee, Vice- 
President, and Colonel Ben. S. Johnson, of 
Little Rock, Arkansas, Secretary, at the meet- 
ing for organization. 

Of the long list of exercises the most 
spectacular was probably the review for the 
Board, the rides on the plain and in the hall, 
the sham battle, and the out-door meet. The 
“last parade” and the exercises of Gradua- 
tion Day struck a déeper note, which thrilled 
the hearts of those who have followed the for- 
tunes of the members of the Class of 1906 for 
the past four years. 

First in order came the review for the 
Board, at which officers and cadets were re- 
splendent in all the bravery of full uniform, 
and at which the Board, under military escort, 
viewed the grey and white lines, first, as 
they stood in statue like immobility, and later, 
as the grey and white mass galvanized into 
life, they passed with marvellous evenness and 
rapidity to the stirring quick time. 

At the reception, which followed at the 
quarters of the superintendent, there were 
present receiving with General and Mrs. 
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Mills, General Horace Porter, President of 
the Board of Visitors, Mrs. Chaffee and the 
ladies of the Academic Board. Among the 
throng of guests there were, of the Board, 
Lieutenant General Chaffee, Miss Chaffee, 
Professor Persons and his niece, Miss Knox, 
Colonel Ben. S. Johnson and Mrs. Johnson, 
Governor and Mrs. Woodbury. Colonel 
Charles F. Homer, Hon. James A. Hemen- 
way, Hon. J. C. S. and Mrs. Blackburn, Hon. 
Elias S. Holliday, Hon. and Mrs. Samuel W. 
Smith and Mrs. Smith, and Hon. A. A. Wiley. 
The officers and ladies of the post were 
present almost to a man and woman. Among 
other visitors from a greater or less distance 
were, General and Mrs. John M. Clous, Gen- 
eral and Mrs. Charles F. Roe, Hon. John 
Bigelow, Miss Bigelow, Mrs. Charles Tracey, 
Mrs. Charles P. Elliott, Miss Elliott, Miss 
Spingin, Miss Hawkins, Captain and Miss 
Braden, the Misses Arden, the Misses Fish, 
Rev. Walter Thompson, Rev. Floyd Jones, 
Majors Glennan and Straub, Miss Rose Mor- 
decai and many others. The members of the 
graduating class were also among the guests. 

The sham battle took place under the cover 
of darkness and the effect of the “Minot tac- 
tical problem” was thereby greatly heightened. 
The most advantageous positions obtainable 
were crowded with spectators, who watched 
with intense interest the movements of the 
opposing forces of “blue” and “brown.” The 
indications of those movements were first dis- 
cernible by the appearance of tiny sparks in 
the darkness, and the occasional brown of the 
mountain guns in the distance. The signal 
that the opposing forces had _ sighted each 
other was the firing of one of the Gattlings by 
the defensive “brown” force. As the troops 
approached each other the rattling Gattling 
fire became incessant and the combination of 
ear-splitting sounds continued until the bugle 
“cease firing.” The combat was at 
an end with the victory in the hands of the at- 
tacking “blue” force, under Captain Stewart. 
Captain M. F. Smith commanded the “browns.” 

The ride on the plain by the entire first 
class was accomplished without accident, the 
several charges by platoons demonstrating the 
superb control exercised by the riders. Picked 
men participated in the. drill in the hall, at 
which the exhibition of finished hoPSemanship 
reflected credit alike upon instructor and ca- 
dets. Captain Godfrey H. MacDonald com- 
pletes his dint of duty as instructor of cavalry 
tactics with the close of the present academic 
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year. His approaching departure is regretted 
alike by officers and cadets. 

The beautiful pageant of review was twice 
witnessed by the Board this year, as the ar- 
rival of the Secretary of War on graduation 
day gave the opportunity for a repetition of 
the exercises. 

Lieutenant General Corbin arrived on Mon- 
day morning and received the military honors 
due his rank, with the exception of the review, 
which he waived. The General was accom- 
panied by Mrs. Corbin, and they were inter- 
ested spectators of the Polo game, which took 
place later in the morning between officers and 
cadets. The minds of the cadets were prob- 
ably fully occupied with other matters at the 
time, as they allowed the officers to gain a de- 
cisive victory, which was not very hotly con- 
tested. Lieutenants Whitlock, Morris and 
Wesson were among the winners. 

In accordance with time-honored custom, the 
Commandant, Colonel Howze, received the 
“last parade.” General Corbin and his aides 
stood beside Colonel Howze during the exer- 
cise. To the strains of “The Dashing White 
Sergeant” the companies formed for parade; 
the tune is linked by close association with 
this formation from time immemorial. The 
strains of “Home, Sweet Home” preceded and 
followed, while “Auld Lang Syne” and “The 
Girl I Left Behind Me” accompanied the band 
on the march past. The manual was brief, the 
first class men taking no part in the drill, ap- 
pearing “without arms.” As the class marched 
to the front in a body at the close of parade, 
the band played the appropriate air “Army 
Blue” as an accompaniment. 

The line halted and uncovered while the 
Commandant made a brief farewell address to 
the Class of 1906 as cadets, welcoming them 
as officers of the Army. There were not many 
dry eyes in the throng of spectators, among 
whom were mothers, sisters, cousins and 
others; and even’ among spectators of the 
sterner sex, among whom were numbered 
graduates all the way from ’96 to 66, the tear- 
dimmed eyes were not exclusively to be found 
among the fathers of the “boys” about to be 
graduated. 

But the Graduation Ball in the evening dried 
all tears or suggestion of such weakness. The 
graduates, the newly-fledged plebe, the yearling 
about to enter upon the joys of furlough, and the 
men with first-class camps in view, all danced the 
hours away, caring nothing for the strenuous 
work behind or ahead of them. Cullum Hall is 
so spacious that even at the Graduation Ball, one 
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of the largest social events of the year, it was not 
unduly crowded, and the dancers, to the number 
of several hundred, found ample space. Gen- 
eral and Mrs. Mills received the guests, among 
whom were Lt. Gen. and Mrs. Corbin, Gen. Hor- 
ace Porter, Lt. Gen. and Mrs. Chaffee, Col. Ben 
S. Johnson and Mrs. Johnson, Prof. Parsons, 
Miss Kent, Miss Woodbury, Gen. and Mrs. Wood- 
bury, Hon. and Mrs. S. W. Smith, Col. Charles 
F. Horner, Hon. E. S. Halliday, Hon. A. A. 
Wiley, Hon. James A. Hemenway, Gen. and Mrs. 
Charles F. Roe, Col. and Mrs. Sedgwick Pratt, 
Col. and Mrs. Ezra B. Fuller, Col. and Mrs. 
James Parker, Col. Goethals, Major S. W. Foun- 
tain, the Misses Gordon, Greble, Van Dyke, 
Franklin, Koehler, Page, Parker, Fair, Lt. and 
Mrs. Simonds, Mrs. Rockwell, Miss Rockwell, 
Miss Dennison, Miss Howard, Miss Gardiner, 
Mrs. J. R. Claggett, Miss Claggett, Mrs. and 
Miss Follett, Miss Price, Capt. G. L. Converse, 
Mrs. Charles G. Ayers, Miss Ayers, Col. 
Scriven, Miss Scriven, Miss Rogers, Miss Mit- 
chell, Miss Braden, Miss Spurgin. Mr. and 
Mrs. W. H. Rose. Mrs. St. John Gaffney, Miss 
Humphreys, Miss Batlier, Miss Spohr, and 
many, many more. 

At the review for the Secretary of War on 
Tuesday morning at 9.45, the class of 1906 
bore muskets for the last time. Immediately 
afterward the Battalion was marched to the 
enclosure in front of the library where for so 
many years the graduation exercises have been 
held. Here under the old elms were seated 
the members of the graduating class immedi- 
ately in front of the platform. Flanking them 
and immediately back were their relatives and 
friends. The members of other classes were 
drawn up in the rear. Seated on the platform 
were the Superintendent of the Military Acad- 
emy, General Mills, the Lieutenant General of 
the Army (General Corbin), the ex-Lieut. 
General (Gen. Chaffee), General Horace Por- 
ter, President, and the other members of the 
Board of Visitors, the members of the Mili- 
tary Staff of the Superintendent, the aides of 
the Lieut. General, the members of the Acade- 
mic Board, Col. L. V. Sumner and Col. W. C. 
Church, Col. James Parker and Mrs. Parker, 
Col. Sedgwick Pratt and Mrs. Pratt, Mrs. 
Spurgin and Miss Spurgin, guests of Capt. and 
Mrs. W. R. Smith, were among the many rela- 
tives of graduates present, as were also Mr. 
and Mrs, W. H. Rose, Mrs. J. R. Claggett and 
Miss Claggett, Mrs. James K. Rockwell and 
Miss Rockwell, Mrs. St. John Gaffney and 
Miss Humphreys. 
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The exercises were opened with prayer by 
the Chaplain, Rev. Edward S. Travers, who 
has succeeded Rev. Herbert Shipman (who 
held the position for the past nine years). The 
musical portion of the programme, which com- 
prised among other selections, a stirring march 
by Sousa, “The Pilgrims’ Chorus” from Tann- 
hauser, “Hail Columbia” and the “Star Span- 
gled Banner,” formed a pleasing interlude to 
the addresses of the day. General Horace 
Porter was the first speaker. In an eloquent 
address to the members of the graduating 
class he traced the work accomplished by the 
Army from Revolutionary days to our own. in 
which noble work was accomplished in con- 
nection with the conditions following the aw- 
ful calamity in California. Much laughter was 
occasioned by an instance given of false econ- 
omy, where a man was said to buy a five-cent 
cigar and spend ten cents in matches in an at- 
tempt to light it. Another mirth provoking in- 
stance in regard to practical instruction was 
given in the case of the girl graduate who can 
solve the knottiest mathematical problem in 
half an hour, but in that time cannot find her 
pocket. (“That is not her fault,” whispered a 
feminine voice.) 

Lieut. General 
Porter. He gave 
poorly paid were the officers of our Army, and 
bade the young graduates weigh well the situa- 
tion and count the cost before adopting the 
military profession. Secretary Taft prefaced 
the delivery of the diplomas by an extempore 
address which was practically a talk. In a 
good-natured reply to General Corbin he 
showed the other side of the picture, and drew 
a contrast between the prospects of the young 
graduate of the Army and the graduates of 
schools of divinity, medicine and law, which 
was not all unfavorable to the young soldier. 
He congratulatéd very heartily the head man 
of the Cadet Harold S. Hetrick, of 
Pennsylvania, who out of a possible 2,535 received 
2,441.33 points. The next in order was Wil- 
liam A. Johnson, of New York, who was a verv 
close second; James J. Loring, Frederick B. 
Downing, Edmund L. Daley, made up the 
stars. These, with Henry A. Finch, Frederic 
L. Humphreys, Edward D. Ardery and Charles 
R. Rockwell, may all apply for the engineers 
if they desire. With the fat man of the class 
the Secretary enjoyed a hearty laugh. One 
cadet, who was in almost too much of a hurry, 
he made wait awhile, but changed a few words 
with him. When young Chaffee approached, 
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the Secretary, stepping aside, asked General 
Chaffee to hand the diploma to his son. The 
veteran, completely taken by surprise, could 
only comply in silence and a military salute 
was exchanged between father and son, more 
expressive than The diplomas were 
not delivered in the order of standing, possibly 
to save the “enth” man too much honor. When 
the last had been delivered, the Benediction by 
the Chaplain closed the exercises. 

The crowd then trooped t6 the strain of 
“Good bye, little girl, Good bye,” to the front 
of the barracks, where the new “makes” were 


words. 


read. 

Donning civilian clothing, graduates and fur- 
loughmen were off by specials as soon after 
dinner as it was possible to get away. Both 
classes enjoyed “The Social Whirl” at the 
Casino. Tents were pitched during the day 
and at 10.30 on Wednesday morning all that 
was left of the corps marched into Camp J. 
M. Schofield and enjoyed their first summer 
hop on Wednesday evehing. 

A re-union of the class of 1866 was held on 
Saturday evening, June oth, at which among 
those present were Generals Abner H. Merrill, 
Charles King, Cols. C. S. L. B. Davis, S. R. 
Jones and James B. Cole. 

The alumni meeting was held on Monday, 
June 11. The number present was small. 
That bane of army life, change of pleasant sta- 
tion, has annually taken from the garrison a 
number of ladies whose departure is regretted. 
This year the series of farewell teas given by 
the ladies of the outgoing detail has extended 
over a month. On May &th Mrs. Palmer gave 
a delightful afternoon tea, followed on May 
22d by Miss Lahm; on May 24th, Mrs. Henry 
Jervey said good-bye to her friends in this 
pleasant fashion, and on June 8th Mrs. Mc- 
Donald gave a farewll tea to her many friends. 
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